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ORDEAL OF CHINA’S INDUSTRIALISATION’” 


There is a certain naivete about the Chinese 


Communist propagandists who are trying to instil 


a spirit of wide-eyed wonder into the popular ap-- 
peal of the great ‘‘tide of large-scale national con- 


struction.” The spirit behind it, so long limited 
to foreign enterprise in the great Treaty Ports like 
Shanghai—where a city of five million people was 
built in a century—is all the more welcome because 
it was absent among the Chinese so long. But all 
the hyperbole about the efforts to lift the nation 
by its own bootstraps pales into unutterable in- 
significance when placed alongside what is going 
on in the great industrialised countries of the West. 
A Government report issued in Washington on De- 
cember 18 said that American business—not the 
Government but private enterprise—spent this year 


US$26,900 million to build and expand. factories - 
and buy new. equipment, and would have spent more 


but for the steel] strike. Indeed plant and equip- 
ment expenditures in the U.S. in the first quarter 
of 1953 will be at the annual rate of US$28.700 
million. To put that into Chinese people’s dollars 


_ would require a row of noughts stretching as far 


as the eye would be willing to look. 
- Even a whole month’s artificial dissembling 


- about the infinite superiority of everything Soviet 


and all the dialectics of the Soviet Friendship Cam- 
paign has not persuaded the intelligent Chinese of 
the inefficiency and effeteness of Capitalist. Eco- 
nomy. U.S. National Production in 1953: is. esti- 
mated at US$365,000 million in terms of 1951 prices 
and disposable personal income US$240,000 million. 


doing when it boasts that China’s production is 
almost equalling the peak of pre-war, the difference 
would be fabulous. Even if Peking’s calculations 


are in volume and not value—which the preposter- 


ous system of merely giving percentages and 
eschewing all figures of value or volume fails to. 
show—the argument that the Communist way “ 
the better makes no converts. 


The Press in China (entirely sbateatetroliedy 


is giving more and more space to the new and large- 


scale construction work that is about to begin. It 
is declaied that the restoration stage of the na- 
tional economy is drawing to its close. Then con- 
struction will be unprecedented in extent, “for we 
must accomplish the work started over the last few 
decades., Certain complicated and modern imdus- 
tries, never before taken up in China, must be de- 
veloped on a large scale so as to produce a decisive 
effect on the industrialisation of the country.” 
The task is described as “a new mission unprece- 
dentedly complicated and colossal.” In other 
words, the Chinese propose to do what the Japanese 
began to do in the Meiji Era and completed before 
the Communist Party was formed in China. It is 
asserted that in 1953 investments in capital con- 
struction will surpass those of 1952 by a large 
margin, particularly investments in industry. 
Capital construction is to be advanced to the first 
place among all the tasks of the State, and “all 
views and acts which neglect capital construction 
must be subject to the most severe criticism.” This 


- threat presumably refers to the attitude of non- 
If production in the U.S. and Britain were compared 
in’ values, as the Peking regime is in the habit of 


Party elements concerned with industry who no 
doubt urged that the Peking Government must make 


| 
| 
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peace in Korea and take a more independent line 
in foreign policy. Otherwise it threatens to stultify 
itself before even the foundations are laid by in- 
volving not only new construction but such industry 
as exists in the devastation of modern war. 


There are, of course, other dif,‘culties and con- 
tradictions, as the Party openly admits. The major 
contradiction is to be found in the magnitude of the 
task and the weakness of China’s resources—in 
geological survey, in: planning, and in the actual 
application of work forces. These resources are 
all ‘‘far from adequate to meet the needs of large- 


scale construction; in some cases they only meet - 
the demands by half, a third, or even a small frac- 


tion only.” In some individual units, the task of 
capital construction is very heavy, yet the machinery 
for capital construction has not even been organized, 
a serious situation ‘‘which cannot be allowed to re- 
main any longer.” It is explained that China’s re- 
sources for capital construction are so weak be- 


cause in- the past three years- the government. has — 


been busy on a nation-wide basis, in attending to 
agrarian reform, suppression of opposition, and the 
conflict in Korea. The. major economic depart- 
ments have been principally engaged in the restora- 
tion and “reform” of production. The Party 
leaders could. not concentrate on production, but 
now the elite of the cadres, technicians and skilled 
workers are to be transferred to the capital con- 
struction departments, whether they want to leave 
their present work or not. 


non-political scientists and _ technicians, 
trained in the U.S. and Britain. 


Two other tendencies are also sharply criticised 
by Peking. The first is “the leftist tendency of 
forging forward blindly,” which arises from the 


failure to appreciate the complicated nature of 


capital construction. These people compare the 
task of building new industries with the opening of 


a handicraft. works or with the carrying on of enter-. 
prises*taken over after the collapse of the Nation-, 


alist Government. -That sort of attitude causes 
very poor planning, as in the case of the fertiliser 


works in’ Canton, which proved entirely unwork- — 


able. Another instance of the same attitude is to 
be seen in the wasteful expenditures about which 


there was such an outcry during the “three-anti” 


till the revelations became too embarrassing and 


the Party moved its cohorts against the industrial- 


ists and merchants instead. Many zealots will get 
into trouble about these rash and ignorant methods, 


no doubt, when the construction plan gets under 


way. 


The Party mouthpiece deals with the second 
erroneous tendency—the rightist one of conservat- 
ism, though the rebuke is mild and limited to the 
‘“‘readiness to spend lavishly on materials in the 
hope of ensuring safety.” These people go to the 
other extreme and hold up work altogether until 


logical survey and personnel. 


. A tough note is struck ’ 
on this point, because there has been trouble already — 
between the Party zealots and the indispensable, 
mostly 
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the planning is more complete and pertéct: ~The 


‘view taken -is that the contradiction between “the 


colossal mission of capital construction and the 
weakness of our resources” hinges on the rapid in- 
creasé of the resources available for planning, geo- 
Only in this way can 
certain serious and adverse phenomena be removed, 


including inability to fulfil set work quotas or to 


make use of all allotted investments, and the in- 
feriority of engineering work done. 


The first thing is to establish special trade col- 
leges, technical institutes, and long and short term 
training courses, including the teaching of appren- 
tices in the midst of various construction projects, 
so as to foster various types of technicians and 
skilled workers. But for the present, while new 
personnel are being trained, the most reliable source 


for capital construction forces is the production 


departments. There are difficulties about this‘ but 


they have to be removed. Some of. these major 
-obstacles are outlined. Some departments wait for 


the allotment of cadres for their own capital eon- 


. struction work, but do not bother to look for such — 


personnel among production organs under their own 
control. Secondly, production departmen<s are re- 


luctant to release their elite cadres, technicians and 
skilled workers to the capital construction depart- 
The bird in the hand is worth two in the - 


ments. 
bush, they argue, and they ‘‘fail to see the im- 


portance of capital construction, which is much ° 


more complicated than production.” Thirdly, cer- 


tain cadres and technicians resist transfer from pro- - 
duction to the capital construction departments. - 
Some don’t want to change their jobs, others fear 
the inevitable purges that are bound to come or are | 
afraid of heavier responsibilities, and yet others 

‘are afraid of complications and of hardship. The 
Party organ says they lack the enthusiasm to seek 


things afresh and ‘‘will be left behind in this con- 


tinuously progressing age when the large-scale con- 
struction will entirely change the face of the coun- 
| It is quite likely 


try and the lives of the people.” 
that ‘the time will: come when they won’t be left 


behind but will be propelled against their will into — 
jobs they don’t want! . 


The Communist mouthpiece the 
admonition of Mao Tse-tung in his: disquisition on . 
July 1 1949, on ‘*The People’s Democratic Dictator- 


ship,” when he referred to the grave task. of econo- 


- mic construction before. the Party and enjoined the 
Party ‘members ‘to overcome the difficulties of un- 


familiar things ‘and “master what we do not know.” 

It says that the success in the work of restoration 
is a guarantee of fulfilment of large-scale economic 
construction, and it conjures up a vision of con- 
tinuous growth in industrial production with the 
expansion and reorganization of existing industries 


and the introduction on a large scale of new indus- 


tries. 


The comment followed, and was doubtless in 
some degree inspired by, the North China Financial- 
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Economic Conference ‘whieh ended on Movember 2. 
This declared that the emulation campaigns had led 
to the working out of plans topping the State plans, 
and it called for a speeding up of preparations 
everywhere, by provinces and municipalities and 
planning. bodies,. especially in survey, planning, 
transportation, supplies and equipment and organi- 
zation of labour. The conference claimed that the 


~ problems had been solved of activating the primary 


markets, investigating prices of industrial goods 


and establishing consumer goods wholesale stations. 
For the purpose of properly readjusting the prices 
of merchandise, the conference decided to set up 


price readj ustment committees jointly formed of 


_ the economic departments, co-operatives and private 
‘merchants in various districts, charged with solving 


price problems through consultations. ‘“‘As a 


general measure, the price differentials between 
_ town and country should be widened and the dif- 
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fecenae between wholesale price and retail price. 
should be properly enlarged in order to further 
boost the market”—in other words, to provide larger 
profits for the State and co-operatives and make 


the consumer pay more or cut down consumption 
by forcing up prices. 


For in the end, since China has disdained a, 
policy which would enable her to rely on the eapitel 
resources of the non-Communist world, she must 
build out of the blood and bone of her own im- 
poverished people. The power of the vision of in- 
dustrialisation is great and even the hostile ele- 
ments who dislike the whole orientation of policy 
which depends solely on the Soviet cannot but be. 
fascinated by it. Indeed it is a spectacle that has 
an appeal to the imagination of the whole world. 
But in choosing the hard way the new regime has 
imposed and must continue to impose an immense 
ordeat upon the patient and long-suffering people. 


CHINESE EDUCATIONAL “REFORMS” 


China’ institutions of higher have been put 
through a variety of processes to purge them and their 


3 ‘faculties.contamination as.a result of their former’ associa- 
_ tions, and Peking formally announced that they are ready 
to tackle the tasks set before them in pursuance with the 


needs of “Capital Construction’”—a phrase which official 
directives explain in detail, mentioning best cased that it 
is taken from the Russian. 


A ‘considerable number of ‘new of 
engineering, agriculture, and forestry have been built up in 


-. various parts of the country by merging similar departments 


and . institutes in the various colleges. Other departments 


7 have been readjusted to concentrate on the training of per- 
- sonnel to assist scientific research workers and as teachers 
of middle schools and institutes of higher learning. | 


“It is Stated that as a result over 65, 000. new students 


g have. been admitted into the colleges and _ universities this 
-wintet, which is a record. More than half the freshmen 


are specialising in engineering, and the rest are. studying 
to become teachers or experts in medicine, natural sciences, 


agriculture and forestry. North and East China,’ which 
‘possess the overwhelming majority of ‘China’s. higher in- 
ae stitutions, have been given first attention in this reorganiza- 
tion... 


voted to geology, steel and iron engineering, aeronautical 


“Jn: North China a number: of new institutes are de- 


engineering, forestry, mechanised agriculture, and. specialised 


x gnatatates of finance, economics and law. 


“Jn. Bast China the specialised inélude chemical, 
water conservancy, 


aeronautical 
and physical culture. In the other administrative areas f 
the country, specialised institutes have been established in 


agriculture, engineering or mining 


engineering, 


A Peking statement this as “the 


- most radical step ever taken to reform the old system of 


higher education.” It is in line with the historic decision 


of the Central Government in August last concerning the | 


reform of the old system, and closely combines higher educa- 
tion with practical needs. 


‘Soviet textbooks, and in the 
methods. 


engineer. 


The old. system, it is asserted, 


was. “highly irrational.” Educational facilities and faculty 
members were “‘chaotically dispersed, the curricula were 
padded out. and confused, and teaching methods were highly 
unpractical. It was designed to turn out a limited number 
of Jack-of-all-trades and was utterly unsuitable for provid- 
ing the huge number of highly. qualified engineers, scientists 
and technicians which the country needs in growing num- 
bers.” ey precisely the reverse is nearer the 
truth). 


This “revitalising it is has been 
done with great care and after lengthy conferences be- 
tween the Ministry of Education, the Ministries of Heavy 
Industry, Fuel, Agriculture and other Government depart- 
ments, heads of universities and colleges and experts in 
education. Colleges and departments have been established | 


-based on the requirements of the Ministries, and teaching - 


plans. are -closely related to the needs of factories, mines 
farms, etc., while the “‘advanced experience” of the Soviet 
Union in ed:cation, teaching methods, and curricula has 
been drawn on extensively. A big effort is being made in 
the prepaiation of textbooks, including the translation of 
improvement of teaching — 


‘Reference apparatus, and other in- 


-stallations are now better used since their concentration; 
improvements have also been made in the living quarters of 


staff and students, new buildings have been added and the 


‘ground is laid for “a tremendous drive to: develop the 
talents of China’s' youth" in the: cause’ ‘of 


The Combiantit of Coltaxe ‘and Wducation 
in Kwangtung, Tu Kuo-hsiang, declares that the new regime 
has “effectively reformed” education in the past three years, 
while the number of students in the province, 3,300, 000, 
is double the number before the “liberation.” 


He was rather embarrassed in preparing this report by 
the very great development of education in the province 
before the new light banished the “dark forces,’”’ all the 
more so as this development was largely due to foreign 
enterprise and effort. He swings viciously at the “old 


by 
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‘ 
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education” with its “intensely ‘semi-feudal, 


flavour: and false, 


superficial: prosperity.” ' Schools 


operated by foreign imperialists, he -says, were much in 


evidence not only in such cities.as Canton and Swatow, but 
also in such smaller towns as Chungshan, Fatshan, Meihsien 
and Mowming. The proximity of Hongkong and "Macao to 


Kwangtung, and the impact of direct cultural aggression by 


foreign imperialism; he says, impregnated the ‘old education 
in Kwangtung with “intense compradorism.” What is more, 
old-fashioned private schools were everywhere in the rural - 
villages and market-places and smal! towns, and seriously 
| propagated feudal ideas. A survey shortly ’ after the new 
regime took over showed that there was an average of 
about 100 such private schools in operation in each hsien. 
On this basis there were almost 10,000 ———oe pri- 
vate schools in the province. 


At the same time, the. pid education in -Kwangtung 


also manifested “a high degree of false, superficial pro- 
sperity.” Kwangtung before the liberation ranked with 


Shantung and Hopei as having the largest number of schools. | 
There were then 23 higher educational institutions, nearly 


700 middle schools, and almost 30,000 primary schools in 


semi-colonial 
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admitted ‘to junior middle schools in Canton alone were of. 


this group. In primary schools in areas where agrarian re- 


forms, have been completed 90% are children of workers 


and peasants. Evening classes are attended by 1,600,000 
workers and peasants. 


Foundations. have laid. for. a 
literacy movement to be launched in 1953. Draft systems of 
phonetic symbols for the Cantonese, Hakka, and Teochew 


-dialects have been completed, and a number’ of teachers - 
have been specially trained in the rapid literacy method. 
An experimental class showed it can be employed in Can- - 


tonese dialect areas as effectively as elsewhere. Complete 
eradication. of illiteracy is said to be possible “within the 
next ten years’? in Kwangtung. 


In the last three years, most of the 100, 000 primary 
and middle school teachers of Kwangtung have entered local 
summer training classes or taken part in various political 
movements, especially in ideological reform. 


Kwangtung. The large number of. schools ‘in’ the province 


was attributable partly to overseas Chinese remittances and | 


the rapid development of commercial economy, and partiy 
to the “cultural aggression of foreign imperialism’”’ and the 


expansion of bureaucratic-feudal influence Landlords and 


“local Despots’” employed the proceeds from entailed com- 


munal lands, amounting to about one-third of the total 


arable land of the province, in operating schools. “for their 
personal profit.”’ 
of schools in the same village, each belonging to a different 
clan or family. Bureaucratic groups, too, vied with each 


other in establishing middle schools and higher educational 
The number of schools was impressive, i 


institutions. 
they rested on an “unsound” foundation. 


Then large numbers of youths “threw themselves into E 


the revolutionary struggle’ and threw the pupils out. 
the “false prosperity” of the old education in Kwangtung 
vanished in 1949-50, but began to improve again in 1951 
and “grest achievements” have now been made, in the 
reform of the old education, the rapid increase of students, 
the ever-growing number who come from peasant or work- 
ing-class families, and the development of spare-time educa- 
tion for the workers and peasants. The ideological reform 
movement among school teachers throughout the province 
has already brought about great changes in the object, con- 
tent and method of education. 
institutions is under way, 


Students now number 8,300,000, or almost” double the 4: 
total before the liberation, though there has been a great 


fall in university students, who have dropped from 15,635 
to 7,032. The increase is in fact almost wholly in primary 
schools, whose students are expected to reach 3% million 
this winter. The significant halving of usiversity students 
is attributed to the “de-commercialization” of higher educa- 


tion and the departure of youths to take part in revolutionary - 


work. 


It is claimed that national minorities are now getting 
the benefit of schooling for the first time. By the first 


half of 1952 there were already 862 primary and evening, 


schools for the Li, Miao and Yao tribes, with a total. enrol- 


ment of 28, of 8,100 were primary school 
pupils, 


The percentage of children of workers and poor peasants 
has much increased. A survey of 518 schools out of 549 
in Kwangtung showed they numbered about 35, while at the 
beginning of the present term nearly 65% of new students 


Thus it was not unusual to see a number E 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE ECONOMIC HISTORY OF CHINA 


By E. Stuart Kirby 


Ch. xvill, Antecedents of the Modern 


The Jast chapter especially to the 
of China in the period of Mongol occupation, which lasted 
some ninety years (A.D. 1280-1868). One very powerful 


and enduring consequence of this, among the Chinese people 


at large, was a deeply instilled xenophobia. . 
all history perhaps, has ever been entirely free from anti- 
fore‘gn feeling or prejudice; but it has existed in China in 
the last few centuries in a particularly sharp and explicit 
form. The Mongol. domination is perhaps especially or 
originally to blame for this, to a large extent. Under it, 
the presence’ of the foreigner, and political subjection to 
him (or discrimination in his favour) came to be primarily 


associated with economic exploitation by him’ of the resources | 


of China and the labour of the Chinese. It is noteworthy 
that all revolts against the Mongols stressed primarily eco- 
nomic, rather than racial grievances. 


es Ever since then, this association between the fonsighn 
presence and economic exploitation—alongside, 
transcending in importance, the consciousness of political or 


or even 


cultural subordination—has continued to be a weighty factor 
in the Chinese outlook and in Chinese politics. 


foreign domination or pressure, and have not suffered so 
protractedly from bad governments of their own, can hardly 
appreciate the rootedness and continuity of the pepchnlogtrs! 
reactions which spring from this. 


| _.The oppressive Mongols were succeeded by the purely 

Chinese or national dynasty of the Ming (1368-1644). 
‘ «was much that was good under the Mings, but unfortunately 
they displayed also many bad characteristics. 


often so great as to give them hardly a fair chance. 


- The Mings were succeeded by a new foreign group, the 
Manchus, whose system of dynastic rule and racial or caste 
privilege, over the next two centuries, appeared no less 
burdensome and detestable than the Mongol system. The 
.. Manchus* ‘were perhaps more single-minded and thorough in 
their economic and social’ exploitation of China than the 
Mongols’ had been, since they were based exclusively on the 
area of China. Whereas to the Mongols China had been 


_static Empire; and to the end the Mongols sought military 


> prowess rather than material wealth. 


Then, before the Manchus had fully run their historical 


fluence of the- technical civilisation of the West. . The 


~- Manchus were flagrantly incapable of defending either them- 


.. selves as a group, or China as a whole, against the tides 
from the West. The new forces brought in from abroad, 


- in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, were far more 


yet experienced. 


Meanwhile, the internal pressure 
ingly; it must always be borne in mind that the relative 


. «- overpopulation and shortage of ‘land in China dates essen- 
, tially from the eighteenth century. The great rise in popu- 


. dation dates only from that epoch, and until the latter part 
_ of the eighteenth century there: was actually land to spare. 


“the power of forces specifically economic, were thus vastly 


increased in the last five or six centuries,and in 


Yet, though the intensity. of economic evolution, and 


No nation, in | 


Western 
communities, which have not. been historically so long under 


There | 


Moreover, 
they were constantly under external or foreign pressures, 


but one province or dominion in a much wider and less 


span; China was subjected to the new and overwhelming in- 


identity and ‘superiority of China. 


'material) 


the “last the of the Chinese became 
and less exclusively economic or materialistic; racial, cul- 
tural, political. and social grounds of opposition came in- 
creasingly to be stressed. Whereas the rebellions against 
the Mongols had hinged so largely on economic grievances, 
especially the physical plight of. the peasants and tenant 
farmers, the resistance’ against. the Manchus and against 
Western Imperialism—while of course including the econo- 
mic element and econontic motives—acquired an increasingly 


variegated and. ee — until the present 
period. 


The Mings> stressed, as fax” as they could, the. cultural 
Against the Manchus, 
racial feeling developed strongly—much more strongly, it 
is interesting to. note, than it had developed against the 
Mongols. The chief explanation may be that the Manchus 
were much more evidently a single ruling race; the Mongols 


had depended “very largely on a heterogeneous following of 


people from other Central and West-Asian tribes and groups. 


Perhaps the Russians would now be well advised to use 
their Central Asian citizens as far as possible, for the 


development of the Brother Republic in China—if they are 
sufficiently trusted and capable for that important task. 
The anti-Manchu feeling was naturally centred especially 
in the South of China. Were the reasons for this economic 
or cultural? This question, and the true nature of rela- 
tions between the North and South of the country, in. 
general, are neglected and important fields of study. 


However, the racial feeling passed easily into a more 
constructive force: the consciousness of the quality of the 


Chinese civilisation or culture, and the aim of building it 


as a still stronger alternative to the foreign spirit. Im- 
portant new ideas were also taken up; current studies signi- 
ficantly bring out the profound influence of Christianity, for 
instance in the T’aiping Movement. This was of course 
crude and distorted, and it fell later into decadence and 
came to an evil end: but there is no gainsaying the power, 
even among the lowest and most ignorant classes of the 
population, of thoughts” or --instinets -of -idealism, ‘interna- 
tionalism and desire for progress (spiritual as well as 
‘which were at the heart of this “ideology”. 
Christian missions’ generally may have had more historical 
influence than has yet been realised; the fact is perhaps © 
measurable from the zeal with which the Communists are 
now trying to suppress them. Western-style liberal educa- 
tion was surely an evén greater influence and is now being 
no less frantically combatted, 


From the humanistic point of view, it is encouraging 
that the modern: revival and reassertion ‘of Chinese culture 
itself stressed ‘particularly the universalistic and humani- 
tarian outlook on which it is so vitally based, within which 

“all in the four seas are brothers”. A great Reform Move- 
ment grew up, based on idealistic principles; there was a 
considerable and sincere movement of internationalism and 
intellectual ‘It is impossible riot’ to feel that 
Kang Yu-wei or Sun Yat-sen (for instance) were moved by 
impulses on a plane of thought almost too elevated for these 
times. 

‘In other words, there have been at least two planes of 
thought;.on which opinion was moved in modern times in 


China, as in other countries. Qne is concrete, materialistic 
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and selfish; the other abstract: and idealistic. _-Economic 
history is naturally concerned with matters that contribute 
to the former rather than the latter. It can clarify a great 
deal, but still is essentially limited to one half of the 
question; it covers only the substructure, and does not give 
a judgement of the whole civilisation. 


canons of historical judgement, besides being intrinsically 
defective, means that the sordid and materialistic impulses 
are stressed anew. In particular the illiberal and anti- 
foreign impulses, referred to above as inherited from the 
experience of recent centuries, are deliberately revived and 
exaggerated by this policy. ane © 


The basic and original theory of 
materialistic determinism—is contradicted by the fact that 
as economic concerns became more pressing, in the modern 
period in China, men’s thoughts turned not more but less 
towards solutions and explanations that were directly or 
crudely economic. The true “dialectic” is not a clash be- 
tween two hypothetical classes, but ‘the permanent. struggle 
between the better and the worse impulses, in the hearts of 
men of all ranks and races, and even in the mind of the 
single individual. In this context also, it is accurate to 
use relative, not absolute terms: to say, the “better’ and 
“worse” ‘impulses, not the best and the worst. 


To cover the gap between its rigid theory and tie 
fluidity of the real-life situation, neo-Marxism, in China 
even more than elsewhere, has been ‘concerned to generate 


the maximum of moral indignation and psychological an-. 


tagonism, which are the most effective enemies of factual 
realism and logical thinking. A..close. study. of the agrarian 
reform movements in the Liberated Country, anti-corruption 
drives, proceedings of* People’s Courts, ete., shows how 
little they have appealed to interests essentially objective 
or economic, but have been staged to promote, public in- 
dignation and vindictiveness. Foreigners and native class- 
enemies are not usually arraigned for offences primarily 
or solely economic; all kinds of atrocities and treacheries 
have to be attributed to them. In extreme cases, the show 
is not complete without the whole gamut of psychological 
display, from abject confession by the prisoners to the mob 
shouting ‘sha, sha!” (kill, kill). 
dence on arousing moral indignation or spite, other forms 
of emotionalism are heavily relied on by the latter-day 
Marxism, which claims a monopoly of patriotism and civic 
conscience. 


Meanwhile the effort is systematically. and tenaciously : 


maintained by the Communists, in the historical field es- 
pecially, to stress exclusively the sordid and materialistic 
interpretation; there is every justification for supposing 
that the real and ultimate aim is to make this the exclusive 
dogma, and that the lip-service to ethical and_ libertarian 
standards is a mere tactic, in the longer view. Liberal, de- 
mocratic and cultural fellow-travellers will ‘be thrown aside 
when they cease to be useful. 


The study of the available materials on the. history 
of China in the more modern period has therefore to be 
approached with something more than “the ordinary scientific 
degree of caution. Owing to the present political complica- 
tion, it must even be approached with suspicion. Even the 
most general questions involve difficulties on this score: 
Take, for example, the conventional designation of the basic 
periods in Chinese history. Even if the demarcation of the 
whole of the last five or six centuries as the ‘modern’ period 
is not deliberately tendentious in this sense, it contributes 
in practice to the effect in question. It supports the view 
that this period was an historical continuum, in which the 
social and economic forces which are now present as the 
end-result were operative from the very beginning, and were 
causal, ensuring that the course of evolution in the period 


“The present 
munist attempt to make economic or class criteria the sole 


ternal’. 


Apart from this depen- 


against the Chinese. 
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“would follow a given (and more or less predetermined) 


process; that the whole period represents one single and 


- definite oycle of class-struggle. 


An alternative interpretation, which must also -be 
critically regarded, stresses the relative suddenness and 


power of the Impact of the West in the nineteenth century, 


the overwhelming effect of which is represented as almost 


a break in the course of Chinese history; -in this. view there 


was something of a head-on clash between a. given Chinese 
economy and ‘civilisation and a newly-arriving, rather tho- 
roughly incompatible, Western. economy and sabonpme in 
which the latter was largely the victor. 


_ The basic thesis of the present work is that ‘Cina must — 
be viewed in terms of the interplay of a large number of 
forces. These have been extremely variegated and mutable. 
They may however usefully be considered in two main 
groups. One group has been termed “internal”, contribut- 
ing to the building up of the historic individuality of China; 
an outlook largely authoritarian, yet socially democratic, 
but economically, politically and - culturally self-centred. 


“Insular”, as only.a great and remote continental country 


can be, this nation has always in large part had a sense 
of what has been called “centrality” and “metropolitanism”. 
Only occasionally, however, has this situation been. static; 


the internal forces themselves, and the equilibrium between 


them, have varied exceedingly from age to age, Collective 


history is an overlap of inheritances, just as personal or 


family history is an overlap of successive generations, 


Nevertheless, though the ruling tendency from the.‘ internal’ . 


point of view has been centripetal,.the component elements 
have been extremely diverse and changeful, nee: defy any 
rigid scheme of “class’’ interpretation. 


The other main group of forces has been termed “ex- 
-To*some extent these were merely local or peri- 
pheral, on the borders of China Proper (borders which 
fluctuated greatly from the economic and cultural points of 
view, as well as the political). In that case, or if they 
were relatively weaker than the internal forces, they were 
absorbed into the complex evolution of China Proper. When 
the conditions were otherwise, when the external forces were 
not localised or marginal, and were relatively stronger than 
the internal forces, they were able correspondingly to affect 
or assimilate the latter, and exert a centrifugal influence 
in the development of China Proper. | 


The balance of forces, the nature of the forces them- 
selves, and the pace of these developments, all varied enor- 
mously from time to time. What makes Chinese history 30 


distinctive in the whole record of world history may chiefly 


be the possibility, which it peculiarly had, of alternately 
obtruding its influence on the world outside, and withdraw- 
ing into its own physical and mental boundaries. 


its own basic characteristics, as have the Chinese people, 
who from very early times have called their land a 


“Middle 


The rebellion of the Chinese against the Mongols, 


_ which was finally successful in 1868, was led by Chu Yuan- 
-chiang, who’ was a peasant leader and a former monk. One: 


at a late stage did his movement acquire any national or. 


‘patriotic character; and when it did, this was largely Pr 


to the action of the Mongols, who responded by increasing 
the severity of their nationality laws, which discriminated — 
The success of the. rebellion seems to. 
have been due.to the weakness and military decadence of 


the Mongols within China, more than to the prowess of - 


the Chinese. The Mongols withdrew to Central Asia, which 
was always the “heartland” from their point of view, ana 
struck back very powerfully at the Chinese. The two 


_ No nation 
_ has ever so concisely and accurately named itself, to. display 


¥ 
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‘gaetae were constantly in conflict, throughout the . Ming 
period, in the area of Turkestan. Once again, expansion in 
this region was to prove a drain on the resources of China; 
the area was broken up into a number of. small states, in.a 
shifting balance between Chinese and Mongol power, and 
its economic importance to. Gains was much less than it 
was in other periods, 


Another foreign power, a new one, pressed on Ming 
China from a new direction—the East. This pressure also 
meant negative economic effects of the most direct -kind: 
the destruction of cities, crops and communications, pillage 
and the exhaustion of military resources. The pressure in 
question was that of the Japanese pirates, the Wako. Bands 
of Japanese seafarers or military adventurers, made fre- 
quent, well organised, 
eastern and south-eastern coasts of China. These took the 
form, not of sustained occupation or invasion, but of swift 
and ruthless forays on ports and inland. towns. *““Acquisi- 
tion w:thout production” has always been an important 
though subsidiary factor in economic history, especially in 
the early stages of the growth of nations. The incursions of 
the Wako signalised the rise of Japan as a national power, 
whose bolder spirits were not content to remain entirely 
within their own little islands; but certainly ‘the stirring 
of this hornets’ nest is also attributable to the Mongols, who 
has attacked the Island Empire, and ° broken the peace of 
its former isolation. 


_ As early as 1388, the Chinese established a system. of 
fortifications around their eastern coasts. But they were 
unable to cover this long front, and its extended line of 
communications, against these raiding tactics. They at- 
tempted to build a navy, but the Japanese. were always 
able to intercept and destroy these efforts. Later, the 
Ming resorted to a “scorched earth” policy, the extent of 
which is a measure of their desperation in face of this 
particular menace. Many coastal settlements and whole 
populations in the affected provinces were transferred in- 
land, their territory left desolate. 


In the latter part of the fifteenth century, the Japanese 
maritime activities diminished, owing to the outbreak of 
internal troubles in Japan; but they remained a nuisance 


and sometimes a menace, until the end of the Ming dynasty, 


in fact till-the Japanese themselves “closed’’ their country 
completely from foreign intercourse in the early part of 
the seventeenth century. From the sixteenth century Euro- 
pean sea-rovers, armed traders and merchant venturers 
also began to appear on the southern and eastern coasts of 
‘China, and in the South-Asian seas in which the Chinese 


were ‘also interested; frequently they too were guilty of . 


- conduct more or less piratical, and often they met with a 
most hostile reception. 


- These external pressures being considered, it is not 
difficult to realise how deeply anti-foreign feelings obsessed 
the Chinese mind in this epoch and after it; and to what 
extent all foreign contacts must have been associated all 
the time with negative, and even directly destructive results. 
The Ming closed the frontiers of China against all comers, 
and looked down on all barbarians as being uncivilised and 
unruly, and no better than robbers. A tremendous effort 
was made by the Ming Dynasty to set up a truly Chinese 
civilisation and society, as a. positive alternative. The 
establishment of Neo-Confucianism as a State doetrine and 
a social code, associated particularly with the name of Wang 
Yang-ming (1472-1529), was a great step in that direc- 
tion, 


There was a great revival of arts, literature and crafts- 


manship, all_in specifically Chinese modes of expression. 
The name chosen by the founder for his dynasty is itself 
psychologically revealing, in this connection: 
fies “brilliance” and also clarity. Plain, 


and often large-scale raids on the .. 


_ Bribery and greed became prevalent, as never before. 


“Ming” signi- 
unmixed and 
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luminous colours prevailed in their art, and their personal 
and household adornments. Clear, enlightened and straight- 
forward rules were sought in their philosophy and adminis- 
tration,. But the desire for brilliance was fatal in one 
respect at least; the Court and the upper classes sought to 
maintain a deares of luxury and display that the country 
could by no means afford. Presumably they could not con- 
template being inferior in these respects to the ousted . 
Mongols; but the latter drew on the resources of a vast 
pan-Asian Empire to sustain their pomp, while the Mings 
held only a reduced and harassed China. Nevertheless it 
seems clear that the principal explanation is that they 


thought it simply natural and automatic to enjoy great 


wealth, that they had no approximate idea of the size of the 


national income, and practically no idea of where it came 


from: so much, perhaps, for the interpretation of history 
which regards human destiny as controlled by cunning cal- 
culations of economic self-interest on the part of ruling 
classes. 


At the beginning of the dynasty, in any case, the ruler’s 
intentions seem to have been clear, honest and disinterested. 
Many rich men and nobles were ‘obliged to remove then.- 
selves to the new capital at Nanking, and to give up much 
of their landed property in other parts of the country, 
which was redistributed -to poor farmers. A new census 
of land-holdings was made, with more comprehensive and 
accurate lists of real owners and their incomes, to prevent 
evasion of taxes by the powerful classes or families. The 
Buddhist church and its landed endowment was greatly re- 
duced; by’: similar measures. 


These measures,. Aenielinate excellent as they might 
seem, appear to have failed badly in practice. A root cause 
may have been the ‘extravagance already noted; while society 
generally was living beyond its income, corruption increased. 
They 
affected particularly the increasing class of merchants, who 
most needed wealth and ostentation as the means of “social 
climbing’”’; and the officials, who were relatively underpa:-d. 
The latter were of course chiefly responsible for enforcing 
the reform laws; the result was that the laws were indit- 
ferently and unequally enforced, 


Recent writers have stressed that one district, in parti- 
cular, largely. escaped having to comply with the reform 
laws. Namely, the region of the Lower Yangtse and its 
delta. This rich agricultural and trading area, which was 
by that time well settled and heginning to be thoroughly 
developed, is accounted a “key economic area”. Reliance 
on this area was however rather for military and political 
than economic reasons. The pressure of foreign forces in 
the north and south-east, and the removal of the capital to 
Nanking, made it the natural base at the time. An addi- 
tional reason was, however, that this had been the first dis- 
trict to be liberated from the Mongols, and continued to 
give good support to the Ming Emperors, doing more than 
any other district in supporting the army, the attempts to 
create a navy, and the life of the Court. 


Although there was an increase in trade, no consider- 
able middle class or capitalistic interest could develop for 
some time to come; to speak of the emergence of a bour- 
geoisie is still an exaggeration. In fact, in the Ming 
period, legislation against merchants and all their activities. 
was extremely oppressive, and made the emergence of such 
a social class practically impossible in that period. 


Political and. social life was highly centralised in the 
Court; there were numerous and complicated struggles be- 
tween “cliques”... The policy of the earlier Ming Emperors 


may be characterised as Machiavellian; they sought to secure 


their own power, first and. foremost, and tried to set one 
clique against, another. The shifts of cidkiia, and the com- 
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position. of the cliques themselves, do not fit in very clearly 


with any pattern of economic: class interests. From the 
latter part of the fifteenth century especially, the Court. was 
largely under the influence of eunuchs. i 
risings in. the countrys’ de, under oppositional cliques; and 
foreign pressures increased, from the Japanese who invaded 
Korea in’ 1592-98, from the. Europeans, and finally from 
the Manchus, who secured their own area of Manchuria in 
1618. formosa was under the Spaniards and Dutch, in the 


early seventeenth century, and they were later replaced by 


the independent Koxinga. The Manchus overwhelmed China, 


in the middle of the seventeenth century. The next and. 


final chapter will discuss the modern Pert, which may be 
dated from the era 


‘NOTES TO CH. XVIII. 
(1) 


fically on the ground covered in the above chapter. From 


the point of view of a student’s reading course, the following 


may now be listed, in addition to the bibliographical re- 
ferences already given, as helpful in the characterisation 
of the modern period and its beginnings. 


-Aritaka Iwao: Chukoku Shakai Shi, 1948; and (better) 
Gaikan Toyo Tsushi, 1950. 
i? 


Ch’en Kung-lu: vol. 1940; 
|? | 1936 (Japanese 


1935. | 
Ch’en Teng-yuan: RAZ: 


T.aere were various _. 


Taikei, 


There is practically no -literature bearing speci- 
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Goodrich, Short History of the Chinese 


Grousset, R.: (English ‘trans. by. C; A. Phillips) 


‘and Central Asia,” 1941. 


Hirase, Minokichi: 

Hozumi - Fumio: 

Kato Shigeru: 
32. 


Kindai Shina- Shi, 
‘Shina Kahei Ko, 1944. 


On the Manor, in Toyo Gakuho, 10, 2, 


1942. 


Kotake. uate: Kindai Shina Keizai Shi Kenkyu, 1942. 

Ku -Sui-lu: Bankmaessige Transaktionen im inneren 
Verkehr, Hamburg 1926. 

Kulp, D.H.; Country Life in South China, 1925. 

Kuo Mo-jo: 1946, 


Kyoto University (symposium): Shina_ Chiri Rekishi 
Hyakuyosha, 1941: Shina Kinyu ni Kankei suru 
Juyo Bunken Mokuroku, 2 vols., 1940. 


Madjar, L. Die: Odkaneante ‘der Landwirtschaft in China, 
in Unter dem Banner des Marxismus, III, 1, 1929. (Japanese 


translation by Inoue;-1935, very ‘popular ‘Marxist text in 


Japan). 


Miyasaki Ichisada and others: The Development of 


Social and Economic History, in Shakai Keizai Shigaku, 10, 
11—12, 1941. 


Moriya Mitsuo: O-shi no Zoku Fu _ no Kenkyu (In- 


“we of the Genealogy of the Wang family of Shansi), 
1951 


Morohashi Tetsuji: Shina no Kazoku Sei, 1940. 
| trading to China, 1635-1834, 5 vols., 1926-29. 
Chinese Communist Party, approved works: in istory, in Hitsotsubashi Ronso 
ch’un ( #28 ): tie) (Yenan Shimizu. Morimitsu:' Shina Shakai no Kenkyu, 1939; 


patriotic, and respectful of Chinese traditions); Symposium 


orthodox. Economic aspects stressed, almost to reductio ad 
absurdum.  Iconoclastic; striking contrast with _ last- 
ment oned work. Emperors called by their personal names, 
instead of dynastic titles). | 


— J.B.: The English in China, 1600—1843. Ldn., 
_ Fitzgerald, C.P.: China, 
Revised ed., 1950. 


Franke, O.: Die Rechtsverhaeltnisse am Grundeigentum 


in China, Leipzig 1930 (Japanese translation by Shimizu 
Kinjiro, Shina Tsuchi Seido Ron, 1941). 


a Short-Cultural History. 


Shina Kazoku no Kozo, 1942: Rural Administration in China, 


in Shakai Koseishi Taikei, 1949; Chukoku Zokusan ‘Seido, 
1950; Chukoku Kyoson Shakai Ron, 1951. 
Steiger, G. N.: History of the Far East, Boston 1932. 


‘ Takekoshi Yosaburo: Wako Ki, 1940 (English transla- 
tion by Watanabe Hideo, The Story. of the Wako, 1940). 


Tanaka Suiichiro: Toho Kindai Shi, 1943. 

‘T’ao Hsi-sheng: 4 vols., 1935. 

Williams, 8S. Wells: The Middle Kingdom, 2 vols., 1848, 
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FRANCE’S CONTRIBUTION 10 INDOCHINA’S, ‘PROGRESS 


_ The international crisis es put Indochina with the rest 
of the Far East among the major anxieties of the free 
nations. France has to face the heaviest responsibilities 
in this country. It now becomes more and more obvious 
that Indochina is only one of the battlefields where the 
democratic nations are fighting against communist | im- 
perialism. The war in Indochina is, nevertheless, interpreted 
by some people as a colonial war waged by ‘France against 
a democratic government which aspires to complete inde- 
pendence—the Viet Minh. The truth is that in the war 


which France is compelled to fight there is a struggle for 


the independence of Viet Nam, Cambodia and Laos against 
communist dictatorship. The fate of Indochina will decide 
the freedom of all the nations in the Far East. 


The effort which France, within the framework of the 
French Union, has made in collaboration with the three 
associated States of Indochina should provide Viet Nam 
with the prosperity which France has already brought to 
them, and which could not be maintained without French 


aid. By a continuous effort, France has tried to provide 


countries with the possibility of 
and of attaining prosperity. 


In 1880, the 284,615 square re comprising Indo- 
china included some 10 million inhabitants, living for the 
most part in the Tonkin Delta, along the shore-line plains 
of Annam and Cochinchina and the left bank of the Tonle 
Sap. The 1931 census showed a population of 21,452,000 


inhabitants and that of 1943 some 26,640,000 not including - 


a few provinces of Laos and Cambodia which were at that 
time annexed to Siam. Undoubtedly this demographic in-— 
crease is a common phenomenon in every similar country. 


This may be true, but ee does this common ~ianisaivesiege 
mean? 


First of all it must be recalled that ida regions are 
among the most prolific areas in the world. But the popula- 
tions had always been subject to the ravages of starvation, 
epidemics, children’s diseases, cholera, malaria, wars, poli- 
tical disturbances and general insecurity, which killed as 
many people as were born and thus kept the population 
stationary. To increase the population it was necessary to | 
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provide peace. and security. In spite of agricultural disas- 
ters and atmospheric conditions, the French had to ensure 
the food supply, look after the sick and take care of the 
children’s health. Even more than to cure it was a question 
of preventing illness. This often meant transforming an 
unhealthy nature by huge public works. This was all the 
more difficult in a country where the usable lands were 
already overpopulated. It involved gaining new lands from 
the swamps and jungles, for the increasing population. The 
fact that the Indochinese population has doubled, and is 
still constantly increasing, has necessitated the increasing of 
the resources of the country five or six fold, including 
agriculture. The sanitary equipment has had to be increased 
by 20 or 30 times and its efficiency a hundred times. All 
this, in a land'so poor and so far removed from modern 
civilization that at first everything had to come from out- 
side, money, men and machines. 


In 1937, the then five countries of Indochina, Annam, 
Cambodia, Cochinchina, Laos and Tonkin, spent 6 to 11% 
of their budgets on health projects. The number of hospitals 
and infirmaries increased from 129 in 1906 to 909 in 1942. 
In 1942 there were 348,000 hospitalized cases and 5,230,000 
free medical consultations. 


The beginnings were difficult. In 1880 there were ab- 
solutely no native medical facilities. The whole medical 
staff had to come from France. Then the foundation of a 
school of Medicine in Indochina itself, and the sending of 
students to France, permitted the training of Indochinese 
doctors. In 1947 their number had reached 275. Native 
nurses were also trained and by 1937 there were 3,800 of 
them. Particular attention was given to the instruction of 
midwives and to modern methods of child birth. As a 
result, infant mortality dropped rapidly; from 400 to 210 
per 1,000 for children under a.year, and from 140 to 24 
per thousand for children under one month, who can be 
more regularly kept under the control of doctors and nurses. 


The medical staff has not been satisfied with curing 


the sick. It has tried by every possible means to. check 
the terrible tropical endemic diseases. In 1942 alone, 
8,500,000 natives, one third of the total population, were 
vaccinated against smallpox. i the most widespread 
scourge in these regions, had considerably regressed in the 
river deltas, thanks to the massive distribution of quinine 
and other special medicines, and to important health projects 
in the most infected areas. Plague and cholera have been 
completely brought under .control. During the cholera 


epidemic of 1927, 27 million doses of vaccine were dis-. 


tributed. 


These urgent nee vital tasks have been a SR ea 
responsibility for France. Ten, fifteen and then twenty-five 


million inhabitants have had to be looked after, nourished. 


and protected, while, in Europe, France has had to devote 


the greater part of her wealth and resources to defending 


her frontiers against Germany. 


One of the main preoccupations of France, has been 
to make Indochina a self-sufficient nation. In 1880 this was 
an impossibility. Primitive populations were living in the 
dense forests. Two ancient and complex civilizations co- 
existed in the rest of the country. Chinese civilization 
strongly dominated Tonkin and to a considerable extent 
Annam which in the course of history had both belonged to 
the Celestial Empire. In Cambodia, Laos and Cochinchina, 
Indian and Buddhist culture had given birth to States, one 
of which, the Khmer Empire, had enjoyed a glorious past. 
So in Indochina there were traditions, ‘organized states, 
nations conscious of their personalities and eager to affirm 
them. But these civilizations became mummified and de- 
generated to a point where the various governments were 
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no longer capable of maintaining security and prosperity, 
(In Laos and Cambodia particularly, there was no more 
organized resistance to the. Siamese raiding parties which 
crossed the frontiers). Indochina had to be put back on 
its feet. But there was never any question of making a 
clean sweep by implanting European civilizations, thus 
creating mere caricatures of the western world. On the 
contrary, France’s aim was to try to reawaken the different 
national cultures and restore their vitality and effectiveness. 
She tried to give the native populations the necessary 


-instruction that would enable them to take an increasing 


part in the renaissance of the peninsula. But this modern 
instruction had to be given in such a way that it could 
be easily assimilated by ‘the existing civilizations and adapted 
to them. It was fairly easy to create universities and 
secondary schools, and thus form the elite groups and staffs 
which the country needed. But it was a far more difficult 
and delicate matter to set up a primary school system, 


which also would be popular with the people and answer 


the imperative needs of spreading modern education without 
throwing the traditional national daily life into utter con- 
fusion. In 1944, there were 12,164 primary schools attend- 
ed by 855,000. children, or about 40% of the school age 
population. In the Delta regions, where the population is 
the most dense, the attendance percentage is even higher. 
Teaching in each country is in the native tongue. 


The educational system has modeled itself in each case’ 
within the framework of national life, teaching the morals 
and religion of the country. In this manner it assures the 
greatest efficiency in the work of modernization, which is 
its main object. 


Above this elementary system, a ‘cutiieiadihate system 
(with 73,000 students in 1944), an Indochinese secondary 


- school system (7,879 students), a French secondary school 


system (2)747 students) and a University at Hanoi (1,528 
students) have supplied Indochina with a constantly increas- 
ing number of technicians, staffs and administrators. Taking 
into consideration the large number of students who attend- 
ed French Universities, it may be considered that France’s 
aim in Indochina had been nearly achieved: the Indochinese 
States had gained a new vitality and could find the men they 
needed within the country itself. | 


Two famous institutions, known throughout Asia, were 
the most remarkable achievements towards a national re- 
vival. They are the Ecole Francaise d’Extreme-Orient 
(French Far East School) and the Instituts Pasteur (Pasteur 
Institutes). The Ecole Francaise d’Extreme-Orient is a 
center for higher research. Founded in 1898 by P. Doumer, 
the Ecole Francaise d’Extreme-Orient has carried on an 
enormous research work not only in Indochina, but in other 
regions of the Far East as well. It laid the basis for the 
extensive present-day knowledge of Indochinese civilizations, 
and it is in a large part thanks to its work that the national 
civilizations of Indochina could be revived. It can be said 
that for more than fifty years the teachers and students of 
the School have devoted themselves almost entirely to an 
Explanation of Indochina and the Far East in general. 


The four Pasteur Institutes (in Hanoi, Saigon, Nha 
Trang and: Dalat) are both research centers and health 
institutes, As health institutes they make the vaccines and 
serums needed in Indochina. As research centers they carry 
on the study of tropical diseases, seeking to discover cures 
and means of suppressing them. They are the originators 
of all the health projects carried out in the peninsula, and, 
in a general sense, have made the highest possible contribu- 
tion to medical progress. 

The two principal aims of France in ma re have 


been to take care of the population and educate it. But 
more and more, France has had to face the extensive con- 
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sequences of ‘such action. “She has’ had to provide increased 
means of subsistence for a population which was not only 
increasing, but which was more healthy, educated and de- 
manding. This is a problem which is far too often for- 
gotten when people speak of colonial exploitation. It is 
not just a question of a few hundred large companies and 
of the profits which shareholders reap from them. To some 
people the achievements of France in Indochina are reduced 
to this simple equation. Actually there is a far more vast 
problem, France has to provide subsistence for a population 
which is now more than twice as large as it was when the 
French first came to Indochina. 


The French government has taken care of, shaded 
guided and protected the populations of Indochina. In close 
cooperation, private enterprise has provided the populations 


with work and stimulated local economy to such a point as 


to guarantee these populations a decent existence. 


To achieve this, lands have had to be cleared, the 
existing agricultural production increased, new crops planted 
and industry developed. In one word Indochina had to be 
completely equipped. | 


In the Tonkin Delta and in the coastal plains of Annam, 
_ almost all the land suitable for rice fields was already under 
cultivation when the French came to Indochina. But a 
major effort was made to systematize the irrigation network, 
and particularly to provide a defence against the terrible 
floods from the Red River, which every year destroyed part 
of the harvests, many villages and made thousands of vic- 
tims. The dyke system was strengthened and consolidated. 
As a result of this project and thanks to an increased 
watchfulness, agriculture in the delta, in 1939, reached a 
-peak of prosperity and security never equalled before, and 
never attained since. 


It is in the virgin soils of Cochinchina that the greatest 
progress has taken place. There, in sixty years, some 


4,800,000 acres of new land have been reclaimed for agri-. 


culture. Swamps had to be. drained, canals dug and the 
Mekong River tamed. 
dredged. Fields under rice cultivation have increased from 
912,000 acres in 1868 to 5,760,000 acres today. Rice ex- 
ports during the same period have risen from 132,000 tons 
to 1,680,000 tons. This makes Indochina the second largest 
rice exporter in the world. In certain provinces where the 
land had never been tilled, even greater increases in the 
land under cultivation have been noted. In all some 
12,000,000 acres of tillable soil have been added to the 
land of Indochina, | 


Agricultural production in general underwent a con- 
siderable boom, furnishing the local populations with more 
and more abundant and varied crops. But none of them 
interests the native as much as rice. That is why the 
greatest effort in the reclaiming of lands has been made 
in this direction. Nevertheless a whole series of new crops 


has been introduced. On the one hand this has been done 


to free the peninsula from dependence upon certain foreign 
products. On the other hand it has been done to provide 
the country with quality goods for export. All these new 
crops have been tested out on the modern European planta- 
tions, and then turned over to native and French farmers, 


as soon as the product proved its adaptability to local 
conditions. 


Of the more recently developed crops, the most rapidly 
successful has been rubber. Non-existent in 1875, it made 
tremendous progress after the First World War and it has 
now become an important element in the prosperity of the 
country. By 1939 the cultivation of rubber trees covered 
304,800 acres, laboriously reclaimed from fallow forest land. 


7 billion cubic feet of land were 


of gold were refined per year. 
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Some 60, 000 tons of sibher sheets were produced. of which 
58,000 tons were exported. An _ agricultural innovation 
which developed, thanks to the local demand, was tea. Be- 
tween 1900 and 1938 production jumped from 200 to 15,000 
tons, of which only 2,000 tons were exported. Coffee, which 
did not exist in Indochina at the close of the last entury, 
was cultivated on 60,000 acres in 1938. The 3,500 ton pro- 
duction was almost completely consumed in Indochina, only 
500 tons being exported. Pepper, only recently introduced, 
has become an important commodity and in 1938 5,500 tons 
were exported. The raising of corn, unknown in Indochina 
sixty years ago, covered 1,200,000 acres just before the 
war. Produetion amounted to 658, 000 tons and 542,000 
tons were exported. | 


Cattle raising, which was hardly known in 1880, has 
been improved and developed thanks to the constant efforts 
of the Veterinary service. Although it remains a secondary 
activity, it provides for an ever-increasing, though still in- 
sufficient, consumption of meat. Twenty pounds of meat 
per person ‘per year is the figure for Indochina, where the 
population is a heavier consumer of fish. The figure is not 
so bad for a tropical and Asiatic country. In 19388 Indo- 
china exported 2,000 head of cattle, 21 000 buffaloes, 22,000 
swine and 567 tons of poultry. — 


But if the development of these swdcatiaral resources 
fed the populations and provided them with money through 
increased exports, nevertheless it remained insufficient. The 
general equipment of the country, the opening of mines, 
the creation of industries, gave work to a great number 


of people and thus permitted Indochina to satisfy many of. 


their needs and also provided the necessary foreign money 
to purchase what did not exist within the country. 


* * 


Industrial resources are not so varied in Indochina as 
in certain neighbouring countries. There are no deposits 
of those precious resources which are so eagerly sought 
after by the whole world. Oil, which is so abundant in 
Indonesia, is non-existent in Indochina. Tin, which made 
Malaya’s fortune, is scarce as is wolfram, the essential 
mineral resource of Yunnan. Nevertheless, there is an 
appreciable amount. of gmineral wealth and, well exploited, 
it made up a fair part of the country’s exports. 


First. of all, there is coal. In North Tonkin in 1939, 
some 2,615,000 tons were mined of which 1,800,000 tons 
were exported. (2,561,000 tons were anthracite coal). The 
tin mines of Tonkin and Laos turned out 1,600 tons, and 
420 tons of tungsten in 1938. Practically the only tin- 
producing territory in the French Union, Indochina exported 
her production to the smelters in Singapore. Tonkin also 
mined zine, some 16,000 tons in 1939. 
Iron is rather rare and only 
about 80,000 to 100,000 tons were produced per year, ac- 
companied by small quantities of manganese. 


But the abundant food and vegetable wealth of the 


country has been a real stimulus to a great many com- 
mercial enterprises. 


Just before war broke out in 1939, if mechanical in- 
dustries were limited, a rich and varied range of lighter 
industries had grown up. Among them were rice factories, 
breweries, distilleries, oil plants, soap factories, textile in- 
dustries, plywood and match factories, vegetable oil distil- 
leries, paper plants, glass factories and even powder plants 
producing 700 tons of fireworks a year. Much more im- 
portant was cement production, which amounted to 200,000 
tons a year, and half of which was exported, 


Expansion in other fields, the resulting increase in 


population, and this industrialization called for the in-— 


600 to 800 pounds | 


| 
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stallation of a vast amount of’ modern equipment, This 
undertaking was realized through the close collaboration of 


ii and private interests. 


There was the ‘question of electric power. The 
numerous rivers and the natural possibilities offered by the 
terrain opened up vast perspectives for equipping water- 
falls and thus harnessing electric energy. The possibilities 
were, in fact, so vast, that no one at first dared think of 
making use of them in a country where consumption re- 
mained low and where the most modest power center would 
function. far below its production capacity. Only recently 
has it been possible to consider equipping these power 
centers. 98% of the electricity produced just. before the 


war, was produced in plants operating on coal, diesel oil 
or even wood. 


Despite terrain difficulties a satisfactory system of 
communications had been established. 


A railroad network covered the country from South 
to North, passing through Saigon and Hanoi and even pene- 
trating into China as far as Kunmin (Yunnan-fu, 300 miles 
beyond the frontier). 1,875 miles of railroad covered Indo- 
china proper, of which 1,075 miles were the trans-Indochinese 
Lines. The Yunnan line, running into China, had 536 miles 
of track. Some 240 miles of it were in Indochina proper. 


- This latter railroad, one of the boldest and most difficult 


- a considerable surplus. 


‘thing had to come from France. 


undertakings in the world—with its 172 tunnels and 3,682 
bridges and other master-pieces of engineering art, in the 


Chinese sector alone—was the only outlet from the Southern 
Chinese provinces. 


Highways and navigable waterways completed this 
transportation network. In 1938 there were 17,440 miles of 
real highways, accommodating about 22,000 vehicles. Navi- 
gable waterways were numerous in the densely populated 
Tonkin Delta and Cochinchina, where they had been sys- 
tematized during the period of general improvements. These 
waterways provided the river ports with an important traffic. 
In Cochinchina alone there were more than 2,500 miles of 
natural and artificial, navigable canals, and yearly local 


traffic there amounted to more than 3 million tons. 


Major ports had been equipped in modern manner along 


the eastern Indochinese coast, which was one of the few |. 


shorelines in Asia carefully marked for navigation. Saigon, 
the most important southern port, could accommodate ships 
with a draw of 28 feet, along its mile long wharves. In 
1939 commercial traffic there amounted to 2;909;000 tons, 
of which 2,261,000 tons were exports. Haiphong served the 
industrial north and Tonkin, and alone handled 1,742,000 
tons of merchandise in 1939. 


exports. Its subsidiary ports of Hongay and Campha-port 
exported 1,568,000 tons of coal. 


As a result of this effort to equip cna develop the 
country, Indochina’s commercial balance showed every year 
The following were the principal 


exports: rice, rubber, corn, coal, dried fish, tea, tin and 
cement. 


In this undertaking, France at first stood alone. 
gradually was Indochina able to participate. The native 
participation was made possible thanks to the technicians, 
scientists, and administrators, who received their training in 
Indochinese and French Universities. It was also made 
possible by the investment of private capital which Indo- 
chinese prosperity attracted. But for a long time every- 
From 1885 to 1940, 
France invested 5,200 million piastres in Indochina. (5,200 
million piastres based on the 1939 gold value). By means 


of these investments France built the prosperity of Indo- 


china. . 


1,100,000 tons of it were . 


Only 
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SOUTH AFRICA 
SOUTH AMERICA V. V. 


Regular Monthly Fast Express Service by our well-known vessels 


BOISSEVAIN, RUYS, TEGELBERG etc. 


To 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA 

SOUTH AFRICA VY. V. 


Regular Monthly Service _ 
Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through Bills of Lading 
To 
West African Destinations 


To | 
SINGAPORE AND INDONESIA 


Regular Fast Service by Our New Comfortable Vessels 
TJIWANGI/TJILUWAH every 2nd and 16th of each month. 


Refrigerated cargo space, cargo oil tanks, : 
and strongroom compartments available 


To 
JAPAN AND INDONESIA 
(including BALI) 


Special Holiday Roundtrip Fares 


Agenis for 
HOLLAND EAST ASIA LINE 


Fast Regular Monthly Service To Continental Ports 


TRAVEL WELL 
R. I. L. 


Offices in Hongkong, Japan, Philippines, Indonesia, 
Sydney, Durban, Buenos Aires, Amsterdam. 


AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Particulars gladly supplied by 


King’s Bldg. ground floor, Tels. 28015/18. Hong Kong. 
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FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


~ ECONOMIC SITUATION IN JAPAN 


Exports are still sluggish, with figures for the J aly 
September period showing a 12% drop” from the level for 
| Especially 
striking is the case of cotton fabric exports, which dropped 
Domestic demand was ‘also 
‘very weak for the months of August and September, and. 


the corresponding period of the previous year. 
‘to the lowest prewar level. 


textile prices showed sharp declines. The continuing high 


level of industrial production indices despite sluggish foreign 
and domestic demand is due in part to efforts to prevent 
a drop in production for fear of higher costs and to forced 


production carried on to get money. ; 
Jn sharp contrast. to the high level of industrial pro- 


duction, employment indices have been- following a downward | 


trend which has become particularly marked in recent days. 
Unemployment figures, generally recognized as reserved esti- 
mates, are gradually mounting. It is further evident that 
the number of agricultural labourers is tending to rise, 


and that this trend is exerting pressure on an_ already. 


maximum agricultural population. To: make matters worse, 
the coming spring graduation will add tremendously to the 
number of those seeking employment. 
problem thus poses a serious social problem. 


The consumption level of cities has been slowly rising 


‘since the outbreak of the Korean war but here, too, there 


‘are recent signs of a slowing-down, as witness the follow-. 
‘ing figures (1934-36=100): April-79.8, May-78.3, June-80.2,. 
July-80.4, August-75.2, and September-78.0. As long as 


economic activity continues to-be as sluggish as it is now, 
it is hard to foresee any possible rise in ‘the purchasing 


power of domestic consumers, 


The conditions may be viewed as directly reflecting the: 
recent downward trend in business. Although the past 
‘several months have shown no decided change in the general’ 
trend, there is no denying that business conditions are slowly 


but surely deteriorating. The low level of trade and the. 


narrow limits of domestic demand have exerted their in- 
fluence on heretofore active production and even brought 
on symptoms of an impending over-production crisis, parti- 
cvlarly in textiles. The huge drop in rayon filament yarn 
market quotations at the end of September was even greater 
than the drop at the end of July in 1951, prices falling 
below the Y200 per pound level. 
‘cotton yarn market; and in the first part of October, the 
spot price for 20 ec. yarn dropped below the Y90,000 per 
400 lbs. level. Cotton fabrics have been hard hit by the 
seasonal decline in real demand and the heavy fall in 
cotton yarn quotations, and it is expected that quotations 
will continue to drop with the piling up of cotton goods 
within the market. Raw silk market prices, however, have 
benefited from favourable supply-demand relations and have 
alone maintained the official maximum price of Y240,000 
per bale. The tone of the market, nevertheless, has become 
cautious, and future contracts cannot now be considered 
as constituting an unconditional advantage to the silk 
manufacture as they were before. As regards iron and 
steel, pig iron quotations have collapsed under the influence 
of the discrepancy existing between domestic and interna- 
tional iron and steel prices, thus leading up to the problem 
of subsidies, 


The number of medium and small-sized enterprises 
forced to close down has thus gradually increased. In the 
textile field, most failures have been in businesses dealing 
in knitted goods and miscellaneous cotton goods. These 
failures may be directly attributed to the price-drop for 
stocks on hand brought about by the sudden fall in market 
prices of cotton and chemical fibre goods piling up of 
unsold stocks and the collection of amounts due on credit, 


The employment | 


adopted by the U.S. Armed Forces. 


This in turn affected the 


accounts. The trend toward consolidation of witerorinie as 
a result of these failures is evident in a wide area. This 
development serves as an indication of the fact that the’ 
accumulation of capital is carried on in one madin or another 
even during times of depression, 


For the immediate October-December period, it is ex- 
pected that huge payments of treasury funds in the form 
of payment for rice deliveries and defense expenditure will 
ease the money market and serve to some extent to prop 
up domestic demand. General opinion has it, however, that 
it is doubtful whether this will be able to .contract  de- 
teriorating business conditions to any considerable degree 
and that it will not by any means be able to vied about 

a favourable turn in the general trend. 


Labouring under such aggravated conditions, the busi- 
ness world is placing its greatest hopes on the gradual 
rise of defense production. The promotion of defense pro- — 
duction as part of an overall program of Japan-U.S. econo- 
mic cooperation is now being made the subject of serious 
ciscussion by the Defense Production Committee, set up 
as an organ of the economic cooperation discussions of the 
Federation of Economic Organizations. In the present state, 
however, U.S. plans are not yet clear, and Japanese facilities 
for filling potential orders have consequently not been fully 
organized. The extent and scale of defense production is 
thus not very definite, and the time element is also sur- 
rounded by many unknown factors. 


The special procurements brought on bythe outbreak 
of the Korean war have so far been of an emergency nature, 
but are now gradually changing to a more organized form 
of demand by virtue of the armaments procurement program 
The problem recently 
brought up concerning contracts for the repair. of planes 
by the New Mitsubishi Heavy Industries and three other 
companies may be considered as one link in this develop- 
ment. In connection with this, plans are being formulated 
for the placing of orders for aluminum alloy, the major 
raw material. 


At the same time, the much-discussed orders for shells 


are being continued as are preparations for the production 


of gunpowder. Arrangements are being made for the sale 
of former munitions factory property to interested com- 
panies and for the coordination of the various branches 


eoncerned. 


In addition to this, there are the orders placed for 
rolling stock and communications equipment for the Na- 
tional Safety Corps. All of this points to the major part 
played by defense production in the present economic 
picture. Although the suspension of technical progress 
during the seven years following the end of the war poses 
a serious problem, various types of technical guidance are 
heing offered; and the financial world is deeply interested 
in laying the groundwork for an industrial organization 
which will prove adequate to carry out armament production 
involving such items as planes, which naturally require a 
high degree of precision. It is noteworthy that big busi- 
ness, which has not assunfed a very positive attitude toward 
cefense production in the past, is now being gradually 
forced to embark on this type of production as a result 
ef objective developments such as Ambassador Murphy’s 
statement estimating an annual payment to Japan of $750,- 
000,000. 


In view of the recent increases in the orders lane’ 
with the armament industry, the government is contemplat- 
ing the formulation of legal measures which provide for 


| 
| 
| 

| 
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this industry as a vital “export industry” and is iat con- 
sidering the following procedures to ensure the maintenance 
Rigid certification standards; (2) 
taxfree import of machinery and equipment; (3) special 
depreciation procedure. 

On the financial side of the picture, thexd is still. con- 
siderable doubt concerning the long-term prospects of de- 
fense production. As regards fresh investments in equip- 
ment, no positive action is being taken in view of the fact 
that ‘the extent and scale of armaments production is as 
yet indefinite. The loans reported as being made to the 
Mitsubishi Chemical Industries Ltd. and several other com- 
panies were not made in the special interests of promoting 
defense production but were based on a consideration of 
the soundness of the enterprise and on the possibility of 
realizing business profits. The effects of wartime loans to 
the munitions industry are still fresh in the memories of 
financial institutions. 

In brief, hardly any consideration has been devoted to 
the fundamental problem of the relative weight of defense 
_ production in Japan’s future industrial structure. The 
problem of defense production has attained the prominence 
it has only by virtue of its significance in offering tem- 
porary relief from deteriorating business conditions. At 
any rate, there can be no doubt that as long as it is a form 
of munitions production, defense production will have many 
complex effects on the trend of Japan’s national economy, 
and this even if the main emphasis is to be placed on its 
role as an export industry. | 
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According to statistics compiled by the Ministry of 
International Trade and Industry, special procurement con- 
tracts for the second quarter of 1952 (July-September) 
amounted to $134,000,000, or an increase over the $124, 
000,000 for the same period of the previous year. When, 
however, yen contracts representing Japan’s share of the 
defense expenditure are deducted from this amount, dollar 
special procurement contracts are found to total only — 
$94,000,000 or less than the corresponding figure for the 
previous year. Broken down by months, the figures show a 
downward trend of $94,000,000 (yen contracts 23%) for 
July, $22,000,000 (yen contracts 27%) for August, and 
$17,000,000 (yen contracts 75%) for September. Further- 
more; in view of the fact that in September yen contracts 
amounted to more than half of the total amount, it is 
feared that if the present trend continues the attainment 
of the 1952 special procurement dollar receipts goal of 
$220,000,000 will be no easy matter. If, however, the de- 
fense production program really gets rolling, the general 
forecast is that the early part of 1953 will see a gradual 
increase in order placements. It must be borne in mind 
that in a basic sense special procurement contracts are but 
a part of an overall U.S. military expansion program, and 
that therefore due account must be taken of shifts in the 
international situation and the accompanying inevitable 
changes in special procurement contracts. It is obvious that 
the future trend of Japan’s economy will be more and more 


restricted by the international political and economic situa- 
tion. 


% 


JAPAN’S FOREIGN TRADE 


The free world economy is at present faced with the 
unbalance of international payments and the shrinkage of 
world trade. The foreign trade of Japan, which declined 
gradually after the spring of this year, has experienced 
further shrinkage in the latter half of the year. This 
darkens the future of the Japanese economy which is suffer- 


ing from the contradiction of economic self-support and 
rearmament. 


Pievelopment of Exports and Imports 


(1) According to customs statistics compiled by the 
Ministry of Finance, exports during the period from July 
to September totalled Y103.6 billion, whilst imports reached 
Y¥179.5 billion, registering an excess of imports of Y76 
billion (exports showed a marked increase in August only, 


and imports showed an increase in September only). In. 


comparison with the previous quarter, exports decreased by 
Y13.9 billion or 11.5% and imports also showed a decline 
of Y9.2 billion or 4.9% (the previous quarter registered a 
decrease of 7.8% in exports and an increase. of 12.7% in 
imports as compared with the January-March quarter). 


Figures for October are still unavailable, but exports during 
the first 10 days of the same month were Y8.9 billion and 
imports Y19.9 billion; exports showed a decline of 44.9% 
and 2.2% compared with the last 10 days and the same 
period of September, whilst imports registered a respective 
decline of 2.5% and 4.5%, 


As regards trade during the July-September quarter by 
commodities, noteworthy facts in the export trade were: 
the decline in tissues was conspicuous in comparison with 
yarns, especially cotton fabrics showing a substantial dce- 
cline; iron and steel which occupied a rather important 
position declined to less than 20% of total exports, and 
machinery also showed a stagnant development; special 
products such as marine products, raw silk, tea, etc., deve- 
loped rather favourably, but considered by months, a de- 
clining tendency was seen except in raw silk. In the import 
trade, foodstuffs still accounted for one fourth of the total 
value, but the relative importance of wheat declined; the 
relative importance of textile materials such as raw cotton 
and wool, oils and fats, crude rubber, hides and skins showed 


a decline, though seasonal influences must be taken into 


Exports of Principal Commodities 


1961 
(mtonthly average) 

% 

Total (including others) 40,945 100.0 


(in million yen) 


1952 
Jan.-Mar, av. Apr.-July av. July-Sept. av. 
% % % 
1,296 4 1,083 2.8 1,701 5.0 
925 2.1 916 2.3 1,582 “A.6 
1,756 4.1 762 1.9 655 1.9 
6 1.5 530 1.4 690 2.0 
8,136 19.2 6,207 15.9 3,653 10.6 
371 0.9 344 0.9 359 1.0 
2,415 5.7 2,045 5.2 1,622 4.7 
861 2.0 1,035 2.6 1,250 3.6 
893 2.1 800 2.0 859 2.5 
9,403 22.1 8,627 22.0 6,289 18.1 
2,307 5.4 822 2.1 153 0.4 
183 0.4 866 0.3 
42,453 100.0 39,151 100.0 34,525 100.0 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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: Imports of Principal Commodities | 
(in million yen) 

1951 | 1952 

(monthly average) Jan.-Mar. av. Apr.-June av. July-Sept. av. 

1,440 (2.4 411 789 1.3 201 0.3 

1,385 2.2 146 0.3 379 0.6 691 1.2 

AN 1,737 2.8 1,725 3.1 2,942 4.7 3,476 5.8 

61,324 100.0 0.0 100.0 (59,854 100.0 


consideration; the weight of raw materials for the heavy 
and chemical industries and fuels, such as iron ore, coal, 
petroleum, etc., registered a further advance. 


(2) Statistics of the Ministry of International Trade 
and Industry reveal that exports certified by banks during 
the July-September quarter amounted to $270 million (July 
$89 million, August $92 million, September $88 million), 
showing a decline of 15.8% and 30.7% compared with the 
April-June quarter and the January-March quarter. 


By. commodities and areas, the former structure in 
which more than 60% of the total was represented by 
textiles and iron and steel products, and in which the 
sterling areas accounted for more than 50% of the total, 
could not be maintained. A decline in exports was wit- 
nessed not only in.consumers’ goods such as textile goods 
(a decline of 16.5% compared with the previous quarter), 
but also in industrial materials such as iron and steel pro- 
ducts (a decline of 27.2%), non-ferrous metals (a decline 
of 55.2%) and non-metallic mineral products (a decline of 
10.2%). The export of capital goods such as machinery 
(a decline of 21.3%) also witnessed a slump. All increase 
in exports of food and beverages was the only exception. 
The decline to sterling areas (33.6% compared with the 
plevious quarter) could not be covered by an increase to 
dollar and open-account areas (respective increases 3.9% 
and 7.1%). This corresponds to the decline in exports of 
textile goods and some iron and steel products. The in- 
crease to dollar. areas was due to larger shipments of iron 
and steel products, raw silk and silk fabrics to the United 
States, and that to open-account areas to larger exports 


of machinery and fertilizer to Formosa, and iron and steel — 


products to various destinations, 


(3) According to foreign exchange statistics prepared 
hy the Bank of Japan, the receipt of export bills during 


this quarter amounted to $271 million, whilst payments on 


import bills were $402 million, registering an excess of 
payments of $131 million (receipts showed a decline every 
month, whilst payments registered a gain in September). 
When compared with the April-June quarter, receipts de- 
creased by $72 million or 21.1% and payments by $16 million 
or 21.1% and payments by $16 million or 3.8%. The excess 


62,916 


or 
= 
‘ @ 


of payments showed a further increase of $56 million. (The 
previous quarter registered a decline of 11.6% in receipts, 
an increase of 3.9% in payments, and an increase of $60 
million in the excess of payments compared with the 
January-March quarter). 


y settlement areas, receipts from sterling areas showed 
a fu her decline of 33.9% compared with the previous 
quarter, the ratio to total receipts declining far below the 
former 50% level. Those from dollar and open account 
areas also showed a decline of 0.3% and 16.6% respectively, 
but the relative importance of these areas advanced, dollar 
areas accounting for more than one third of total receipts. 
As regards payments, those to dollar areas declined by 
15.6%, whilst payments to sterling areas increased by 20.2%. 
Payments to open-account areas also showed an increase of 
3.8%. Payments to dollar areas still represented more than 
half of total payments. The balance of receipts and pay- 
ments with sterling and open-account areas changed from 
an excess of payments. The balance with dollar areas still 


registered an excess of payments which declined by 25%. 


As regards invisible trade account, there were marked 
changes. Receipts showed a decline of 26.3% compared 
with the previous quarter due to smaller receipts from 
special procurements, whilst payments increased to twice 
the figure of the previous quarter principally through the 
remittance of membership charges to the International 
Monetary Fund ($20 million) and to the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development ($5 million in July, 
purchase of Treasury Bills of the United Kingdom (£20 
million or $56 million) in August, remittance of royalties 
on cinematographic films ($6 million) in July, etc. The 
excess of receipts declined, accordingly, from $221 million 
in the April-June quarter to $104 million. 

The aggregate total balance of receipts and payments 
of foreign exchange turned to an excess of payments after 
an interval of 16 months, amounting to $6.6 million in 
July and $32.7 million in August. The balance in Septem- 
ber registered an excess of receipts of $41.0 million, but the | 
balance during the July-September quarter was an excess 
of payments of $26.8 million. 

(4) According to price indices of export and import 
goods (July 1949-June 1950 = 100) compiled by the Bank 


Exports Certified by Banks by Settlement Areas and Commodity Groups 


1951 


(monthly average) 
% 
Iron and steel products .............0c00- 20.2 17.2 
Non-metallic mineral products .......... 5.5 4.7 
Total 117 4 100 


(in $ nfillion) 


1952 

Jan.-Mar. av. Apr.-June av. July-Sept. av. 
% % % 

52.8 40.6 40.9 37.6 34.1 37.8 
32.8 24.3 24.9 23.4 18.1 20.1 
9.1 7.0 4.7 4.4 2.3 
10.2 7.8 10.3 9.6 ae 9.0 
5.2 4.0 4.9 4.6 4.4 4.9 
20.7 15.9 20.6 19.4 23.3 25.8 
130.3 100.0 106.5 100.0 90.2 100.0 
28.2 21.6 30.5 28.6 $1.7 35.1 
69.1 53.0 56.2 52.8 87.3 41.4 
33.1 25.4 19.8 18.6 21.2 23.5 
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of Japan, the price index of export goods averaged 134.7 
as against 132.9 for the April-June quarter and 143.8 for 
the.January-March quarter, registering a slight advance of 
1.3% compared with the previous quarter. On the other 
hand, the average price index of import goods for the same 
period was 118.0, a decline of 3.3% compared with the figure 
of 122.4 for the previous quarter (January-March = 133.4). 
The slight price advance in export goods was due to dearer 
food, timber and chemical products, but prices of textile 
goods, metal and metal products, machinery and tools and 
ceramics. continued to decline. As regards import goods, 
the prices of food, textile materials and minerals only show- 
ed an advance. 


(5) According to an investigation made by the Minis- 
iry of Finance, receipts of export L/C declined to $87 mil- 
licn in September as against $90 million in August and $92 
million in July. The decline in September was attributed 
to smaller receipts from open-account areas ($24 million 
as against. $27 million in August), whilst those from dollar 
areas increased slightly (from $32 million to $33 million), 
and those from sterling areas remained unchanged ($31 
million). The opening of import L/C increased to $155 
million in September from the figure of $148 million in 
August and $145 million in July. This increase was due 
to larger figures to sterling and open-account areas (sterling 
areas $46 million as against $41 million in August; open- 
account areas $25 million as against $19 million). Dollar 
L/C showed a decline ($84 million as against $88 million). 
This development of receipts and opening of export and 
import L/C indicates that future prospects of the export 
trade are not bright, and that the promotion of imports has 
become necessary in order to enlarge foreign trade. 


As regards the utilization of foreign exchange budget 


for the April-September period, imports realized at the end 


cf September was $950 million or 77.1% of the total foreign 
exchange budget of $1,240 million and 86.2% of the import 
schedule of $1,110 million. By currencies, dollar accounts 
were 93% of the scheduled $550 million, sterling accounts 
&6% of the scheduled $340 million ahd open-accounts 70% 
of the scheduled $220 million. The utilization of foreign 
exchange for sterling and open accounts was thus un- 
favourable. By methods of importations, foreign exchange 
allocation involved 84% of the scheduled $740 million, auto- 
matic approval 94% of the scheduled $350 million, the 
first-come-first-served system 56% of the scheduled $15 mil- 


lion, and govere ent imports 100% of the scheduled $0.07 
million. 


The foreign exchange budget for the coming October- 
March period was fixed at $1,680 million including $1,420 
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million for trade account and $260 million for invisible 


trade, following the import promotion policy which aims at ; 


the increase of imports from sterling and open-account areas, 
and the import of machinery for the rationalization of ex- 
port industries from dollar areas. By important commo- 
cities, the schedule of imports of foodstuffs, wool, raw cotton, 
machinery showed an increase compared with the previous 
half-year, whilst that of petroleum products, coking coal, 
iron ore registered a decline. If import is realized following 
this budget, the structure of import trade will become dif- 
ferent from that in the previous term. However, due to high 
prices in sterling and open-account areas, the development 
of the export trade and the progress of armament production 
will affect the future import trade. 


Shrinkage of Foreign Trade 


As already mentioned in previous issues, the stagnation 
of foreign trade was principally due to import restrictions 
and export promotion measures in sterling areas. 


The United Kingdom on July 29 announced new econo- 
mic policies including import reduction and. the promotion 
of exports of heavy and chemical industries products, parti-’ 
cularly armaments. As regards the reduction of imports, 
commodities which had shown an increase despite import 
restriction measures, such as non-rationed food, tobacco, 
paper and pulp, etc., were listed. By this measure,. trade 
with Japan which showed an excess of imports of £17.6 
million during the first seven months of this year will be 
further reduced (the import excess from Japan was £55.8 
million in 1950, £9.4 million in 1951 and £18.7. million 


in J anuary-September 1952). : 


The United Kingdom Nigeria, 
Kenya and other colonies to restrict imports of Japanese 
cotton goods as far as possible in 1952. In reality, imports 
of cotton goods from Japan in these areas were actually 
suspended from August and September. The Philippine 
government have been investigating measures since the end 
of July to restrict or prohibit imports of 21 commodities 
with the object of safeguarding domestic industries. The 
Pakistan government on August 11 published a- reduction 
by half of items under OGL. * Indonesia on the same day 
announced new import regulations stipulating that the im- 
port exchange rate for items not necessary but useful shall. 
be double the rate for necessities, and that the rate for 
luxuries shall be three-fold the rate for necessities. The 
import restrictions of Indonesia were strengthened at the 
end of August and at the beginning of October through 
requirement of a deposit in foreign exchange in advance 


Receipts and | Payments of Foreign Exchange 


1951 
(monthly average) 
% 
143,759 100.0 
Excess recéipts or payments (§) .......... § 35,649 
Excess receipts or payments .... 63,257 
(Excess receipts or payments (§) .... 27,609. 


Note: § indicates excess payments. 


(in $ 1,000) 
1952 
Jan.-Mar. av. Apr.-June av. July-Sept. av. 
% % 
129,428 100.0 114,652 - 100.0 90,470 100.0 
68,184 52.7 60,103 52.4 ‘39,726 43.9 
33,048 25.5 22,245 19.4 18,542 20.5 
28,196 21.8 82,304 28.2 32,202 85.6 
134,860 100.0 139,515 100.0 134,158 100.0 
46,005 34.2 36,148 25.9 43,415 32.4 
17,110 42.7 18,314 13.1 19,014 14.2 
71,745 53.1 85,053 61.0 71,729: 68.4 
§ 6,432 | § 24,863 § 43,688 
22,179 23,955 § 3,689 
15,938 3,931 
§ 43,549 § 52,749 § 39,527 
74,279 92,516 13,706 
9,349 18,919 38,961 
64,930 73,597 84,744 
203,707 207,168 164,166 
144,208 158,434 163,120 
59,498 48,734 § 8,954 


* 
* 
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of settlement with certain percentages according to com- 
modities. 


Pakistan and Indonesia are the most important markets 
for Japanese goods. The above measures will seriously affect 
the export of textile godds, in particular cotton goods, 
which is already badly depressed. 


A new trade agreement between Indonesia and Japan 
on the basis of dollar open account was signed on August 
8: as regards the settlement of outstanding open accounts 
of $60 million, 90% shall be paid in instalments within 4 
years, $10 million in the first year after one year’s un- 
redeemed terms, $15 million each in the second and third 
year and $14 million in the fourth year; the remaining 
10% shall be deposited with the Java Bank, and after 5 
years payment shall be decided by mutual agreement of the 
two parties. By this agreement, Japan will export $55 
million and import $40 million worth of commodities during 
the year from July 1952. As regards the export excess of 
Japan, switch trade (re-export to Japan of goods imported 
from dollar areas) will be adopted. Japan may increase 
exports until the balance reaches the $20 million level, in- 
stead of the formér swing account of $10 million. 


Japanese imports of $40 million from Indonesia are a 


premise for the promotion of exports. In view of the fact 
that high prices check this import, an export right system 
for importers which automatically adjusts the difference 
of prices between exports and imports is being investi- 
gated. But owing to opposition by Indonesia and domestic 
foreign trade companies, lending of foreign exchange at a 
low interest rate (83% for traders) and for long terms (5-6 
months) to the amount of $30 million will be applied ‘from 
October 1 to imports of crude rubber, latex, tin, bauxite, 
crude oil and products, oils and fats materials. The Indo- 
nesia government endeavoured to change the import source 


of cotton goods from Japan to Western Europe, in opposi- | 


tion to the export right plan proposed by Japan. 


Measures to revise lopsided trade and to enlarge foreign 
trade have been considered in the trade and payment or 
trade agreements with Thailand (signed on September 1), 
Ceylon (September 6) and Brazil (September 12) are 
also being considered in negotiations for agreements with 
Pakistan, Argentine, Italy, etc. However, actual conditions 
have prevented the expansion of foreign trade, holding up 
- negotiations. Problems relating to dollar and pound sterling 
have arisen in the negotiations concerning the renewal of 
the Anglo-Japanese Payment Agreement which expired at 
the end of August. 
favour measures after ascertaining the results of various 
important conferences such as the Cotton ‘Conference, the 
entry of Japan into the General Agreement on Trade and 
Tariffs, the conference of Prime Ministers of the British 
Commonwealth, etc. Under these circumstances, the pre- 
sent agreement was decided to be extended until the end 
of this year. 


Japan’s adhesion to the Coordinating Committee for 
_ Export, which was discussed at. the conference concerning 
trade with the Soviet bloc at Washington, was authorized 
officially at the beginning of October. However, the actual 
effect on exports of paper, dyestuffs, textile machinery and 
woollen yarn products to Communist China which were ap- 


proved after negotiations with the United States, as well 


as prospects for the moderation of restrictions on exports 
of non-strategic materials cannot be expected unless policies 
concerning trade with the Soviet bloc of the United States 
and the United Kingdom are adjusted. The trade enlarge- 
ment policy of the United Kingdom has strongly been driven 


The British government appears to 
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throughout the world. At the Cotton Conference which | 


terminated on September 25, the United Kingdom presented 


én estimate of cotton fabric export for 1953 amounting to 


1,350 million sq. yds (860 million sq. yds in 1952) as 
against the Japanese estimate of 1,100 million sq. yds. 
(1,080 million sq. yds. in 1952). Japanese adhesion to the 


General Agreement on Trade and Tariffs was opposed by | 


the United Kingdom and the other two countries as being pre- 
mature at the general meeting of GATT held on October 2. 
Various problems concerning the restoration of free con- 
vertibility of pound sterling into dollars will be. the main 
issue at the conference of Prime Ministers of the British 
Commonwealth to be held in November, and measures to 
overcome the dollar shortage may be discussed at this con- 
ference; for instance the possibility of the adoption of 
flexible rates for pound sterling, American aid for a long- 


term purchasing program of raw materials from sterling — 


areas, investments for the development of under-developed 
sterling areas, reduction of high customs tariffs in the United 


States, a grant of pound stabilization funds through the 
U.S. government of IMF., etc. 


International competition in foreign teuile is anticipated 
to increase in every field. Under these circumstances, efforts 
for import precedence and paralleled export promotion with 
the object of balancing export and import on a large scale, as 
well as the establishment of positive measures for tthe 
smooth transactions in commodities and the smooth settle- 
ment of payments throughout the world through a change 


from individual reciprocal agreements to multilateral agree- 
ments are hoped for. 


Civil Air Transport 


C.A.T. cargo, char- 
ter and passenger 
flights cover the 
Far East and link 
with all major air- 
lines throughout 
the world. 
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H.K. DEPT. 


OF AGRICULTURE, FISHERIES 


AND. FORESTRY 


Annual Report for 1951-2 


The reorganization necessary due to 
the amalgamation ot the departments 
of Agriculture, Fisheries, Forestry & 
Gardens, started in October 1950, 1s 
practically. complete. 


AGRICULTURE . 
The policy of the Department 1s: 


* 


(a) to import, select, produce and dis- 


tribute improved livestock and seeds of 
selected ‘varieties of farm crops, in 
particular rice and vegetables, aiming 


at the -improvement and encourage- 


ment of the product.on of food crops 
and livestock to improve the welfare 


of the farming community and nutr.- 
tion of the people; (b) to make a care- 


ful analysis of local agriculture to de- 


‘termine the extent to which livestock 


and crop husbandry improvement and 
expansion or readjustment Is econo- 
mically feasible, and the type of de- 
velopment that will best fit into local 
farming practices; (c) to consider the 
merits of local livestock and make the 
maximum possible use of them in any 
plans for improvement through breed- 


ing; (d) to investigate and introduce > 


practical methods of pest and disease 
control and improve the quantity, range 
and quality of crops and livestock pro- 
ducts; (e) to establish district agricul- 
tural stations for demonstration of im- 
proved methods of cultivation, animal 
husbandry, seeds, fertilizer, livestock, 


etc... making available such improved 


material to farmers, thereby affeeting 
a close liaison with them and a thorougn 
understanding of their problems; (f) 
improve and create new supplies of 
increasing 
local production of food crops. and 
improving the standard of living of ine 
farmer; (g) survey land utilization im 
the Colony with the same purpose in 
view; (h) ‘co-operate with the District 


- Administration, the Public Works De- 


partment, and other interested depart- 
ments to improve the water supply in 
farming areas; (i) co-operate with the 
Education Department to foster agri- 
cultural education in schools, and en- 
deavour to attract students “back to 
the land’’.: 


- AGRICULTURE IN THE COLONY: 


Weather—Exceptionally heavy early 
rains resulted in some areas 
not normally producing two crops 


of rice a year being planted up 
to the first crop. Strong winds in 
mid-June did a certain amount of 
damage to the early maturing varieties 
Lack -of rain 
during September affected fairly coa- 
siderable areas of paddy land lacking 
perennial streams such as Mai Po, Ngau 
Tam Mei and Ha Tsuen. These areas 
depend upon the late rains during the 
maturing of the crop and consequently 
the drying up of the areas affected the 
yield considerably, 


The vegetable farmers did not have | 


an easy season. The exceptionally 
heavy rains at the beginning of the 


year made it difficult for them to plait 
up their land and control insect pests. 
A cold spell ppetercate by a hot spell of 
weather did 4 certain amount of dam- 
age to crops in February, particularly 
the early summer types such as cucum- 
ber and water spinach. The vines of 
the sweet potato were also affected. A 
considerable increase in the acreage 
under Mui Choi (Leaf Mustard-Brassica 
juncea L.) was noticed in the Castle 
Peak District, the usual sources from 
China no longer being suppliers. This 
vegetable is dried and salted and is in 


big demand for export to Singapore. 
The cured leaf can be stored and mar- 
keted gradually as the price dictates. 
‘It is considered a profitable crop to 


grow at the present time, the price 
being very steady, not subject to violent 
fluctuations as is the case with many 
vegetables. 

Production—There are no actual 
figures for production of- agricultural 
products in the Colony and we have 
therefore been forced to assess our 
figures by intelligent guesswork. These 
figures are therefore estimates only. 
We have been helped greatly this year 
by the progress of the land utilization 
survey we have undertaken, 


(a) CROPS. In assessing the 


acreage under various crops we have 


taken as the basis for our calculations 
the total area under cultivation to be 
25,000 acres. The total area of the 
Colony and New Territories including 
the islands is known to be 391 square 
miles, but most of this consists of steep 
hillsides unfit for cultivation. It may 
well be, however, on the completion of 


the land utilization survey, that the 


figure of 25,000 acres of agricultural 
land will prove to be too small. 


Our Revised estimate of agricultural 
areas is:—Paddy 17,000 Acres, Vege- 
tables 3,500, Orchard 1,250, Miscel- 
laneous 1,250, Abandoned Cultivation 
2,000—Total 25,000. 


The most surprising fact revealed by 
the land survey is that it appears that 
there are at least 2,000 acres of aban- 
doned cultivation and it may well be 
that this figure will prove to be too 
conservative. The areas involved -are, 


‘in the main, small isolated patches on 


hillsides or at bends of rivers where 
they are susceptible to flooding. Gen- 
erally, they were once cultivated by 
villagers who have since left the dis- 
trict and have not been taken up again 
owing to lack of water, fertilizer or 
remoteness from markets. A _ casual 
glance at the countryside conveys the 
impression that every ayailable piece of 
agricultural land is in production and 
it is not until detailed inspection is 
made that one realizes the existence 
small patches of abandoned 
and, 


The orchard land consists mainly of 
small areas around villages and houses 
containing fruit trees which although 


~Classed as orchard can hardly be con- 
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sidered such in the true sense of the 
word having few trees in bearing 
through lack of proper attention and 


‘negiect, 


The cultivation under the head ‘‘Mis- 
cellaneous” is mainly such crops as 
Groundnuts, Sugar Cane, Millet and 
other grain crops, Groundnuts'§ are 
mainly grown for roasting and _ the 
Sugar cane almost entirely sold in the 


form of sticks for chewing. 


- The figure of 3,500 acres given for 
vegetables is land under permanent 
vegetable cultivation and does not in- 
clude the areas put down to vegetables 
after the second crop of rice has been 
harvested. It is difficult to assess how 
much this area would be but it probably 
is in the vicinity of 2,500 acres. The 
area under permanent vegetable culti- 
vation has increased by about 1,000 
acres over the last two years, not how- 
ever altogether at the expense of paddy 
land but mainly by opening up new 


land and bringing back into cultivation 
abandoned areas. 


Rice: Of the 17,000 acres assessed 
to be under paddy about 2,000 acres 
are producing one crop of paddy. The 
reason for only one crop being grown 
is mainly lack of water during the 
beginning of the first crop period, 
March—August. The area also _in- 
cludes some salt water areas such as 
those near Mai Po where only one crop 
can be produced during the year owing 


to the slow maturity of the salt water 
paddy varieties. | 


Assessing the Ist crop, 1951, at an 
average yield of 2.25 piculs per dau 
chung (6 dau chung=1 acre) and the 
2nd crop at two piculs per dau chung, 
we arrive at the following estimate for 
rice’ production in the territory: Ist 
crop 15,000 acres 12,247 metric tons, 
2nd crop 17,000 acres 12,338 met. tons, 
total Paddy 24,585 met. tons; Milled 
Rice equivalent 16,718 met. tons. 


Vegetables: The marketing of vege- 
tables is controlled. Production of vegc- 
tables has increased considerably, and 
below we give a table of production 
drawn up from market returns. ‘This 
table does not take into account vege- 
tables and sweet potatoes grown for 
home consumption or those grown on — 
the island of Hong Kong. 


Total Local Vegetables: 1947/48 
21,355.06 Met. Tons, 1948/49 22,855.83, 
1949/50 30,805.30, 1950/51 36,817.13, 
1951/52 41,990.23. 

Certain districts specialize in certain 
types of vegetables but the majority 
of vegetables grown are the Chinese 
leaf types. However, after the har- 
vesting of the second crop of paddy 
considerable areas are put down to 
tomatoes which are harvested green 
and exported to Singapore. During the 
winter excellent quality western types 
of vegetables are grown in more es- 
tablished areas. Production in the | 
urban areas is naturally decreasing as 
more land is resumed for building put 
these areas still produce a very signi- 
ficant proportion of the vegetahbie 
crop. 


(b) LIVESTOCK. 


Cattle:—The cattle in the Colony 
can be divided into three groups, dairy 
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cattle, draught cattle and buffalo, Ac- 
curate figures except in the case of 
dairy cattle are not available but we 
estimate the cattle population to be: 
Dairy Cattle 2,420, Draught Cattle 
7,600, Buffalo 980—Total 11,000. The 
dairy cattle are stall ted and in the 
“majority of cases never leave their 
stalls except for a small yard at the 
end of the cow’ shed, Consequently 
the cost of production of milk is high 
-as all green stuff and forage has to 
be cut and catried, often purchased 
from cutters who travel considerable 
distances over the hills. Such green 
stuff is generally purchased at $2 to 
$3 per picul. For this reason the price 
of fresh milk in Hongkong is above 
the means of the average man, being 
55 cents for an 8 oz. bottle. The ma- 
jority of milk for sale is produced by 
two concerns, one a large company 
who run their own farm on the island 
of Hongkong and the other a Chinese 
dairy farmer near Kowloon. The rest 
of the dairy farms, 21 in number, are 
concentrated, with the exception of 
two in. Tsun Wan, around Diamond Hill 
and Hammer Hill. 


The villager does not produce milk, 
his cattle are purely for draught pur- 
poses, i.e., for ploughing and harrow- 
ing. No cattle are used for transport. 
The local cattle is a small compact 
and hardy beast, highly suitable for 
work in the small terraced fields of 
the Colony, 


With regard to meat production, the 
slaughter of local stock is insignificant, 
the. Colony depending on imports for 
its beef supply, the bulk of which 
used to come from China. However, the 
Chinese authorities have banned the 
import of beef into Hongkong and this 
year only 3,296 head were slaughtered 
as compared with 25,860 for 1950/51. 
Naturally this has resulted in the price 
of beef being beyond the means of 
the average man who has turned to 
other sources for his meat diet. The 
price of cattle during the year ranged 
‘from $460-$730 per picul live weight 
as compared with $290-$693 the pre- 
vious year, 


. Pigs: With the falling off in-im- 
ports of cattle the importance of pork 
has increased greatly, During the year 
622,225 head were slaughtered as com- 
pared with 557,156 head the previous 
year, 

During the year the local pig farmer 
has: not had an easy time, the price 
of feeding stuff rising steadily during 
the year. A considerable number of 
pig farmers however run their farms 
in conjunction with businesses such as 
wine distilleries, bean curd factories, 
restaurants, etc., which provide valu- 
able by-products for use as pig food. 
Such concerns have done well. 


The majority of pig farmers in the 
Colony are fatteners who purchase 
weaners imported from China and. up 
to this year kept very little or no breed- 
ing stock. There are indications how- 
ever that more breeding stock is being 
introduced into the Colony, the farmers 
realizing the great risk of depending 
entirely on imported weaners parti- 
cularly from the disease point. of view. 


It is estimated that about 62,000 
head were sold tor siaughter by pig 
tarmers during the year ot wnhicn only 
1U% were born and pred in the Colony. 
When this figure is compared witn the 
total head siaughtered of 622,225 one 
realizes that pig keeping is a precarious 
livelihood greatly. influenced by im- 
portations of beef and pork, the re- 
strictions on beef imports reacting in 
their favour at the present moment. 

In addition to the pigs shown under 
the slaughter figures there are the 
pugs kept by the villagers. 
possible to estimate tne number 40 
Kept but it may well be in the vicinity 
ot 25,U00. ‘these pigs do not as a 
rule tind their way to the siaughter 
house but are slaughtered locaily and 
sold in the village markets. ‘They de- 
pend largely on rice bran and broken 
rice, sweet potato vine, water hyacintn 
and vegetabie trash for their feed and 
are generally kept under. very prim- 
tive conditions in dark houses in and 
around the village. They are of great 
value as producers of manure. for 
vegetabie tarming; 


Poultry: Slaughter figures for poul- 
try in the Colony are dificult to assess 
but it is estimated that about 5,000,0U0 


birds were slaughtered during the year. 
Of this figure 500,000 are considered 


to have been marketed by local poultry 
farmers. 


It is quite impossible to attempt to 
give an accurate figure for the im- 
portation of eggs from China. A figure 
of 3,250,000 gross has been given but 
it is probable that the true figure is 
much greater than this. One-third of 


this total is said to be exported from 


the country. It is estimated that the 
local poultry farmer produces for sale 
10,000 gross eggs per annum which is 
a minute fraction of the total. consump- 
tion of the Colony, 


The poultry farms of which there 


are about 200 in the Colony have had 


a very difficult time. During the year 
there have been indications that owing 
to the rising cost of feeding stuffs and 
the high costs of production, farmers 
are taking up pig farming, raising 
quail, rabbits and pigeons in addition 
to their poultry, some giving up poul- 
try altogether in favour of pigs. 
There are two. classes 
farmer in the Colony: (a) those pro- 
ducing eggs and (b) those who produce 
meat, the latter class being the more 
common, 
The producers of table birds depend 
largely on the local hatcheries for their 
chicks, the eggs for which are_ im- 
ported from China. There 
main hatcheries in the Colony at Un 


Long, hatching eggs in local type in- 


cubators. There are also three elec- 
tric hatcheries in the Ping Shan area. 


The price of poultry is determined 
by the import’ market. Most farmers 
fatten for the various Chinese festivals 
such as the Chinese New Year, Dragon 
Boat Festival, etc, | 


Farms for egg production have had 
even a more difficult time than those 
producing table birds. Most of. such 
flocks are pure-bred leghorns, often 
imported from famous pedigree flocks 


it 1s 


ly for 


of poultry 


are two. 
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in America and Australia. These 
farms therefore produce high grade 
eggs and sell them attractively packed 
in ‘boxes -to the more particular~ con- 
sumer markets. 


Nevertheless in spite of producing for 
what might be described as a luxury 
market the import of low grade eggs 
from China has a considerable eftect 
on the selling price of the locally pro- 
duced egg. Heavy imports of eggs from 
China have kept egg prices down. To 
make matters worse tor the farmers, 
during the periods of .short supply of 
locally produced eggs, such as during 
the summer months, when normally 
farmers might expect a higher price 
for whatever eggs they produce there 
is no seasonal rise in price owing to 
these heavy imports. It is therefore 
not to be wondered that they are hav- 
ing a difficult time not only because 
of the high price of feeding stuffs but 
also the influence of egg importations. 


WORK OF THE AGRICULTURAL 
DIVISION: A. Agricultural Stations. 
—The establishment of one investiga- 


tional station and five district agricul- 


tural stations was practically completed 
during the year. Almost all! investiga- 
tionai work will be confined to the 
main investigational station, the dis- 
trict agricultural stations being primari- 
demonstrations of improved 
technique, etc., to farmers in the dis- 
trict, 


All stations with the exception of 
Tsun Wan, which is purely for vege- 
table cultivation, grew two crops of 
rice. Yields for the first crop showed 
a marked improvement over the 1950 
crop but the second crop was some- 
what disappointing, particularly at 
Castle Peak, owing to water shortage. 
Four main crop varieties for the first 
crop were planted and five for the 
second crop. 


With regard to vegetable culture 
varieties of imported seed were grown 
to indicate to farmers the most suitable 
variety for the territory. In addition 
plots sown with seed selected by us 
from various Chinese vegetables were 
grown. There is a growing demand for 
our selected seed, i 

B. District Extension Work—As 
the district agricultural stations have 
become more established so we have 
been able to extend contact with the 
farming community in the various dis- 
tricts, .- | 

In addition to demonstrating various 
aspects of rice cultivation at the agri- 
cultural stations we have selected vil- 
lage demonstrators who grow their rice 
according to our advice, thus bringing 
our methods right in the midst of the 
village cultivation areas in the closest 
possible contact with the farmers of 
that area. It is hoped that by obser- 
vation the neighbours of the. village 
demonstrators will be inspired to follow 
their example. 
Farmers’ meetings are held at the 
district, stations when. the work on the 
station and farming problems are dis- 
cussed. The meetings are very popu- 
lar and of great value not only to the 
farmers but to us. In addition. to 
this farmers’ days have been organized 


i 


nightsoil bei 


 —Rice: 
not really got into 


January 15,1953, 


when escorted parties are taken round 
the various activities of the depart- 
ment, generally ending up with tea and 
discussions at the main Castle Peak 
Station. These are- proving very 
popular. 


Lectures are given at district schools 


to children covering simple aspects of 


both agriculture and animai husbandry. 


The scheme whereby’ farmers may 
purchase various requirements, etc., 
at the station is taking shape. ‘The 
fertiizer is mainiy sold in_ small 
quantities for mixing as a balanced 
iertilizer. ‘he Chinese vegetapie seed 
is our selected seed. Sales of vegetable 
seed include seed imported by us trom 
seedsmen overseas of varieties of 
western type vegetables whicn have 
been found suitable for this country. 


It is aimed to have at all stations 
Berkshire boars avaiable for service to 
village sows. It has been found that 
the crossing of the Berkshire boar with 
the local pig produces fast maturing, 
hardy animais which are most popular 
with the farmers. However, . we are 
taking every precaution to prevent the 
villagers keeping the male progeny of 
the o_o of this cross as breeding 
stoc 


Ht has been found that the New 


Hampshire crossed with the local Can- 


tonese hen gives a useful crossbred for 
fattening and consequently pens of 
tested pedigree New Hampshire birds 
are kept at district stations for sale 
of hatching eggs. Pens of other breeds 
such as the Chinese Wai Chow are 
also demonstrated and the eggs of 
such pens available for hatching pur- 
poses, | 

C. Compost—Investigations are still 
in progress for the setting up of a large 


seale compost plant to convert city 


refuse and nightsoil into a cheap di- 
sease free and efficient organic manure. 


Nightsoil—In order that supplies 
of nightsoil should be available to 
farmers pending large scale production 
of ‘compost the Vegetable Marketing 


_ Organization have undertaken to erect 
_ MImaturing tanks at Tsun Wan and to 


distribute matured nightsoil 
farming community. 
tion is possible from Tsun Wan owing 


to the 


to the’ shorter haul which obviates the 


neéd of special delivery barges, the 
carried to this site in 
the Sanitary Department barges. 

E. Agricultural Experimental Work 
Rice investigational work has 
ull swing as the 
move to the main investigational station 
was still being completed during the 


year. 


Three crops per year paddy trial. 
This investigation is now in the third 
year. The second of the three crops 
still proves the stumbling block and 
its failure may be due to photo-periodic 
requirements of varieties used in the 
trial. New varieties are now being 


tried. The first crop averaged 2.62 


piculs per mow and the third crop 
3.94 piculs, the second crop. proving a 
complete failure. The dates of plant- 
ing and harvesting were :— 


_ bred breeding from 


Such distribu- 


Harvested 


Sown 
Ist crop .... mid February 26th June 
2nd crop .... late May 25th Aug. 


8rd ercp .... early August 18th Nov. 


The traditional planting and harvest- 
ing dates being :— 


lst crop .... March-April July 
2nd crop .... late June- late Oct.- 
early May early Nov. 


Method of cultivation trial—This 
trial compares the farmers accepted 
method ot cultivation with (a) methods 
this department advocates and _  (b) 
that which can be described as a 
‘Japanese method.” The _ results. so 
far have shown the Japanese method 
to be the best, the main difference 


being heavier dressings of fertilizer 


and applying such fertilizer before 


transplanting the crop. 


F. Animal Husbandry—Cattle and 
Buffalo: ‘lhe raising of cattle for beef 


. production on even a moderate scale 


cannot be considered in Hongkong 
owing to lack of grazing areas and the 
topography of the territory. The local 


types of buffalo and cattle are ad- 


mirably suited for local conditions. We 
aim at the establishment of herds of 
the local beasts improved by selective 
breeding but owing to the prohibitive 
price of breeding stock and ban on 
amports from China have not been able 
to tackle this problem. 

Pigs: Pork remains a most impor- 
tant commodity as the ban on export of 
cattle from China is still in existence. 
Our pig breeding programme can be 
divided into three sections:— (a) Pure 
imported stock; 
(b) Local breeding stock bred up by 
selection and (c) The crossing of im- 
ported breeds with the local breeds. 
The first section of our programme is 


primarily for the pig farmer, the second 


section - primarily for the village pig 
keeper and the third mainly for the 
village pig keeper who “pig keeps” with 
rather more up to date methods than 
the average villager. | 


FISHERIES 

A Fisheries Officer was appointed dur- 
ing the year. ve 

Fisheries Research Unit—A Colonial 
Development & Welfare Scheme has 
been made in favour of the Govern- 
ment of Hongkong providing a free 
grant not exceeding £38,000 for the 
establishin and equipping of a 
Fisheries Unit in Hongkong 
University and the construction of a 
fisheries research vessel. 


MARINE FISHERIES: Marketing— 
The increase in fresh fish landings was 
maintained and during the year 376,931 
piculs of fresh fish were marketed, an 
increase of nearly 70,000 piculs over 
the 1950/51 figure. Owing to the con- 
tinued embargo on salt fish imports 
from Hongkong to China by the Chinese 
People’s Government the amount of 
salt/dried fish marketed fell to 126,650 
piculs, a reduction of 63,524 piculs on 
the 1950/51 total and 152,248 piculs 
below the 1949/50 figure. 


However, the combined total amount 


of salt and fresh fish marketed in 
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Hongkong is greater than that mar- 
keted both in 1949/50 and 1950/51, 
being 503,581 piculs as compared with 
480,700 and 487,458 respectively. From 
these figures it is safe to conclude that 
much of the fish that originally was 
marketed salt/dried is now sold in 
Hongkong as fresh fish and that the 
embargo on salt fish has not deflected 
as large a proportion of the catch 
direct to China as might be supposed 
when studying the market figures. 
Mechanization—The strength of the 
fishing fleet suffered setbacks during 
the . year. Four Japanese’ type 
mechanized trawlers were seized off 
Formosa and one European’ type 
M.F.V.-was arrested in Communist 
China. In addition to these losses, six. 
company operated Japanese type traw- 


. lers left the Colony to fish off Borneo 


and Singapore. However, this loss 
was percly offset by four Japanese type 
trawlers being registered during the 
year. At present only two mechanized 
trawler companies are “operating from 
Hongkong using 10 Japanese type 
trawlers. Three local companies have 
closed down owing to bad business and 
one new company registered this year 
has transferred its boats to Singapore. 
All other mechanized craft are owner 
operated. 


Colonial Development & Welfare 
Scheme—The Colonial Development & 
Welfare Committee have made a grant 
to investigate the present type of craft 
used for purse seining with a view to 


modifying its design to allow for effi- 


cient mechanization and the adoption 
of modern fishing methods which such 
mechanization will permit. But em- 
phasis has been stressed that the final 
design must be capable of being copied 
by Chinese boat builders, suitable for 
the needs of the fisherfolk and econo- 


mically possible being within their 
means, 


The Fisheries Supervisor has con- 
ducted careful investigations through 
discussions with groups of fishermen 
and actual trials at sea. A_ report 
giving suggestions for modifications of 
design, etc., has been submitted for 
consideration and for comment by ex- 
perts in other countries in the hope 
that the final design will be able to 
incorporate the latest technique and 
modern improvements. 


Investigations are also being initiated 
by co-opting local marine architects to. 
design a modified hull suitable -for 
mechanization and capable of being 
built by the Chinese boat builder. 


The number of operations by. ‘the 
mechanized craft was not so very 
much more than the sailing craft but 
as time goes on it is likely that the . 
difference will be greater owing to 
more experience etc. However, as 
borne out by the catch, the mechanized 
craft were able to enjoy a much wider 
range of fishing grounds and market 
the catch at a better price owing to 
the great turn of speed. | 

Deep Sea Fishing Grounds—A pre- 
liminary investigation into deep sea 
fishing grounds was started in January 
1951. Owners of two pairs of Japanese 
type trawlers agreed to collect data 


| 
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on our behalf. Unfortunately one pair 
stopped fishing after a few months’ 
operations. 

Numbered charts were given to 
skippers of the trawlers who marked 
thereon their position when fishing and 
ar details of catch, sea bottom, 
e 


FRESH WATER FISHERIES: Fish 


Fry—tThe export of fish try to other 
countries by air was continued and 
during the year 593,640 fry valued at 
$46,811 were exported. ‘lhe number 
exported is approximately 200,000 less 
than 1950/51 as no orders were re- 
ceived from Taiwan or Singapore, all 
fry being sent to Bangkok. In addi- 
tion to the fry exported by us, local 
firms export large quantities by sea and 


air stored in large wooden tubs as. 


opposed to packing in _ hermetically 
sealed tins filled with oxygenated water. 


The export of fish fry from China 
to Hongkong is controlled and as we 
rely on such exports for our supplies 
this control has affected the price and 
supply of fry. A shortage of supply 
occurred in early, 1952 and orders re- 
ceived in Hongkong for shipments 
were delayed owing to lack of supply. 


Faced with an irregular supply of 
fry from China dealers are turning their 
attention to the possibilities ot local 
hatcheries. Twenty seven mow of fish 
fry nursery ponds have con- 
-structed this year. There are now 


seventy four mows of nursery ponds in 


Un Long alone. Grey Mullet (Mugil 
cephalus Linn.) is the principal type 
of fish used by local fish farmers. The 
fry of this fish is obtained locally, as 
it occurs in great abundance from mid 
December until the end of March in 
the brackish water at the mouths of 
streams, etc. In the Un Long district 
there were about 70 people engaged in 
trapping mullet fry. The fry is sold 
by weight and the price this year 
varied from $0.30-$1.20 per tael. It 
is estimated that the Un Long faimers 
purchased about 1,200,000 grey mullet 
fry from these people. The demand 


for this fry is naturally limited as it 


is only available for such a_ short 
period during the year. Experiments 
are being conducted to increase the 
intake of fry by placing them tem- 
porarily in nursery ponds and then 
transferring to the fish ponds in July, 
thus allowing for more intensive 
stocking of the main ponds. 


Fish Pond Farming—More than 17 
acres of new fish ponds were con- 
structed during the year and some 35 
acres of brackish water ponds (Tam- 
baks) were rebuilt. It is estimated 
that the total area under Fish Pond 
Farming is now 2,635 mows (439 
acres), 

OYSTER FARMING: Out of. ap- 
proximately 15,580 acres of oyster 
beds in Deep Bay the eastern portion 
of bed No, 1 was converted into a 
brackish water fish pond, and_ the 
harvest of about 4,250 acres lost owing 
to their proximity to the Chinese main- 
land. <A considerable amount of poach- 
ing occurred during the year, flotillas 
of up to 20 boats manned by about 
100 oyster pirates not being uncom- 


. Territories. (4) 


mon. However, the beds that were 
maintained and harvested yielded ex- 
cellently, the yield said to have been 
three times that of last year. | | 


FORESTRY 


The Forest Policy for the Colony 
may be summarized as follows: (1) 
To afford protection to all vegetation 
growing on the hillsides of the Colony 
with special attention to catchment 
areas where the removal of _ such 
vegetation would lead directly to 
erosion and the consequent silting up 
of reservoirs and catchwaters. (2) To 
replace the forest covering removed 
during the years. 1939-46, the catch- 
ment areas again receiving precedence. 
(3) To encourage sound forestry 
operations by villagers in the New 
To carry out such 
scenic and roadside tree planting. as 
may be necessary. 


FOREST PROTECTION: The num- 


ber of forest guards and foresters em- 


ployed on protection duty throughout 
the year was approximately one hun- 
dred and twenty as compared with 
one hundred for the previous year. 
This increase was due to the fact thai 
it was found necessary to. establish 
posts at Shatin and Pokfulam. The 
forest protection staff are provided 
with quarters in the locality for which 
they are responsible, 

The Public Order Ordinance 1948 
which prohibits the public from enter- 
ing areas in the immediate vicinity of 
the reservoirs both on the Island and 
the Mainland again proved very help- 
ful from the point of view of forest 
protection work, since many of the 


routes that woodcutters are wont to 


follow necessitate passing within a pro- 
hibited area, | 

The pressure of squatters encroach- 
ing onto forest areas diminished some- 
what during the last year as a result 
of the resettlement schemes undertaken 
by the Urban Council. However, in 
certain areas especially at Li Uk Vil- 
lage, Shamshuipo, it was found neces- 
sary. to take preventive action. How- 
ever, the necessity of controlling wood- 
cutting in areas where squatters are 
located is well recognized by the divi- 
sion. The resettlement of squatters at 
Chai Wan was immediately followed 
by numerous arrests for woodcutting. 
A wire fence erected around the area 
by the Water Authority resulted in a 
great improvement in the state of 
affairs, 

Whereas illegal tree cutting has been 
kept within reasonable limits on Hong- 
kong Island, the same cannot be said 
of Kowloon and the New Territories. 
The number of arrests made in Hong- 
kong was 398 as'compared with 78 
in the previous year whilst the cor- 
responding figures for Kowloon and 
the New Territories are 847 and 122. 
Thus over five times as many people 
were arrested for forestry offences in 
1951/52 as compared with the previous 
year. 

The increase in the number of arrests 
for illegal woodcutting in the New Ter- 
ritories is attributed to the following 
factors: (i) The increase in the size 
and character of the New Territories 
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villages which have been ‘transformed 
from country villages using grass as 
fuel to townships using wood. The 


relatively high price of imported fire- 


wood in the New Territories due to 
transport charges has naturally in- 
creased the demand for cheap firewood 
cut from the hillsides. (ii) The in- 
crease in the population of the New 
Territories living outside the villages 
as a result of wolfram mining. During 
the year under review illegal wolfram 


- mining sprang into -promimence, and 


the adjacent countryside naturally 


supplied the firewood requirements of 


the miners. (iii) The increase in the 
price of camphor wood (Cinnamomum 


camphora) due to restrictions on its. 


export from China. This has resulted 
in agents from Kowloon camphor wood 
shops turning to the New Territories 
for their supplies by making — sub- 


stantial offers to village representatives | 


to allow them to cut camphor trees 
growing in the village Fung Shui 
groves. Since these camphor _ trees 
are nevertheless the property of the 
Crown, those cut without 
were confiscated and the. village repre- 
sentatives fined. The 
plies to other. trees growing in Fung 
Shui groves giving valuable timber 
for carpentry and joinery work, e.g., 
Litchi, Schima and _  Bischofia. (iv) 


The increase in the price of firewood | 


in the Hongkong market due to scarcity 


of imported wood during the winter 


months. This enabled Ping Chau 
junk masters, recently put out of the 
more lucrative business of smuggling 
kerosene to China, to buy wood from 
villages in the Tolo Channel/Mirs Bay 


area and to resell it-at considerable 


profit in the Shaukiwan, West Point 
and Aberdeen districts of Hongkong. 


The comparatively large number of 


arrests in the New Territories has been 


achieved both by raiding the . wood 
markets of the towns and by way-laying 
woodcutters on their way to market. 
In the case of cutting of Fung Shui 
trees arrests have generally been made 
as a result of information received. 
Patrols on launches accompanied by 


spotting from the air (through the 


valuable co-operation. of _ the 
H.K.A.A.F.) have _ been largely 
responsible 


for stopping the trade 


carried on by junks between the New 


Territories and Hongkong. The wood. 


seized and disposed of either through 
sale by tender or as firewood to the 
Stores Department is valued at over 
$20,000. 
Whereas the Division has been re- 
latively successful in preventing the 
cutting of Fung Shui trees and the 
transportation of firewood to Hong- 
kong by junks,  satisfacto control 
has not been possible of indiscriminate 
cutting of wild tree wood from the 
hillsides in the New Territories for 
sale in local markets. ‘The damage to 
the beautiful slopes on Ma On Shan 
as a result of the cutting of wild tree 


wood by the miners working there has 


continued, and the position has been 
considerably aggravated by the extén- 
sion of mining operations over’ the 
northern face of the mountain. In 
the absence of a police post in this 


authority 


same also ap-. 
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district it is considered inadvisable to 
station unarmed foresters in this area 
to prevent woodcutting. There  ap- 
pears to be little or no alternative but 
to abandon the whole of the northern 
face of Ma On Shan to the rapidly 
expanding interests of mining. 


The extensive illegal mining of wol- 
fram has made the task of protection 
of the vegetation and the prevention 


of soil erosion in water catchment 


areas considerably more difficult, Ar- 
rests of miners in the direct catchment 
area of Shing Mun Reservoir were 


shortly followed by Police action, taken 


at our request, against a large com- 
munity of miners at Lin Fa Shan in 
the indirect catchment area. Whereas 
mining has _ been effectively stopped 
in the former area spasmodic mining 


_ still persists in the latter despite con- 


tinued raids both by the Police and 
the Forestry protection staff. The 
Waterworks have provided funds for 
spot turfing of the worst spoil dumps 
at Lin Fa Shan in an effort to stop 
the earth from washing down into the 
catchwater and thence into the re- 
servoir, 


However, by the end of the period 


_ under review the only wolfram mining 


of any consequence in relation to the 
water catchment areas of the Colony 
was at the head of the new Tai Lam 
Chung Reservoir Catchment area, 
‘where mining under licence is in pro- 
gress over a large area. 


Firewood prices—The price of im- 


a ported: firewood again showed its usual 


seasonal increase around Chinese New 
Year, rising to doubt the price pre- 
vailing in the summer months, Un- 
doubtedly the rationing of firewood 
at the controlled price of. $10 a picul 
had a steadying effect on the prices 
prevailing during the year. There was 


a very noticeable relationship between 
the prevailing firewood prices and the 
incidence of forestry offences during 
the year. 


Hill Fires—The special look-out sys- 
tem started in 1948 was maintained 
and generally proved effective in spot- 
ting fires in their early stages. During 
the year 217 hill fires on or threaten- 


ing forestry plantations were | extin- 
guished by the Division. 
AFFORESTATION: Weather—The 


rainfall for 1951 was 93.7 inches which 


is almost 9 inches above average. 
Three gales were experienced from 
typhoons passing close to the Colony. 


Planting—Shing Mun: Afforestation 
of the land lying above the main catch- 
water was started. Most of this land 


is required for grass cutting by the 


villagers living below but amicable 
arrangements have been arrived at 
whereby the afforestation of this im- 
portant area from the point of view 
of water conservancy can be carried 
out. The results have been somewhat 
disappointing and further afforestation 
work will be necessary in the coming 
years. Melaleuca planted on disused 
paddy fields in this area has made Rood 
progress, 


Kowloon Reservoirs: Intensive plant- 
ing of the eroded hills of the watershed 
of these reservoirs was continued in 
1951. Considering the exposed nature 
of the site and the degraded state of 
the soil, trees planted during previous 
years continued to show satisfactory 
progress. A small experimental planta- 
tion of Eucalyptus grandis having 


shown distinctly better growth in the . 


initial stages than other Eucalyptus 
spp. further supplies of seed of this 
species were procured from New South 
Wales and ample stocks are now avail- 
able for planting. Failures, due almost 
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entirely to termite attack, amounted to 


about 5%. 


Tung Oil Plantation: A small yield 
of about 1,000 lbs. of nuts was collected 
in October but no oil was expressed. 
Chlorosis—an iron deficiency disease— 
appeared late in the season on some 
of the older trees planted in degraded 
soil localities. Applications of iron 
sulphate were made but most of the 
trees affected appear to have died, and 
they will be replaced by Eucalyptus 
spp. for shelter belts. Elsewhere ex- 
cept on the more exposed areas the 
trees were healthy and put on good 
growth during the year. Limited ap- 
plications of farm-yard manure were 
made throughout the plantation and 
these were supplemented by the coarse 
siftings from town refuse compost ob- 
tained from the departmental compost 
pits at Tsun Wan. 

Cemeteries: Arrangements were 
made with the Urban Council to con- 
tinue planting Casuarinas over the 
terraces of No. 7 Cemetery as soon as 
exhumation was complete. Afforesta- 
tion of this large Cemetery site over 
the last three years has not only helped 
in. preventing soil erosion but also in 
concealing an eyesore. 


At the new Wo Hop Shek Cemetery 
extensive planting and broadcasting eC 
pine seeds was carried out not only to 
reduce erosion of the newly made 
terraces but also for amenity reasons. 
It is now appreciated that such plant- 
ing must accompany the formation of 

all new cemetery sites. 


Fanling: The protection of trees 
lanted on the Golf Course and 
olunteer Ridge was continued and the 
results of afforestation and protection 
work in this area are highly satisfac- 
tory. 

Forestry ote in the New Territories 
—The scheme for aiding the establish- 
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H.K. SECRETARIAT FOR CHINESE AFFAIRS 


Annual Report fo: 1951-2 


The Secretariat for Chinese Affairs 
is the principal channel of communi- 
cation between Government and the 
Chinese population of the Colony; 
communications of a general character 
from Chinese individua.s or from 
classes or bodies of Chinese are ad- 
dressed to the Secretary for Chinese 
Affairs and forwarded by him to Gov- 
ernment, which in_ turn _ replies 
through him. He is regarded by the 
Chinese not only as the head of the 
department through which their 
points of view may be expounded to 
Government and to whom they can 
look for an explanation of Govern- 
ment policy, but as “the father and 
mother” of their community to whom 
they may come for advice in all 
matters and to whom they may bring 
their disputes for arbitration. In ad- 
dition the Secretary for Chinese Affairs 
is required to advise Government gen- 
erally on matters involving Chinese law, 
custom and opinion; to administer cer- 
tain Chinese charitable funds, with the 
aid of the appropriate Committee, and 
also to exercise certain executive func- 
tions such as the licensing of Chinese 
hotels, boarding houses, restaurants 
and passage brokers, 


The Seeretary for Chinese Affairs 
has wide statutory powers under the 
Protection of Women and _ Juveniles 
Ordinance, No. 1 of 1951. 
the year under review this part of 
the department’s work continued to be 
carried out by the Social 
Officer under the general direction of 
the Secretary for Chinese Affairs. 


The Secretary for Chinese Affairs is 


a member of the Colonial Administra- 
tive Service, and an ex-officio member 
of the Executive, Legislative and Urban 


During 


Welfare 


Councils. As a corporation solely under 
Ordinance No. 3 of 1928 the Secretary 
for Chinese Affairs is empowered to 
hold or dispose of property or funds 
in his own right; these powers are 
exercised in the interest of construc- 
tive social and charitable undertakings. 


Chinese Temples Fund—Chinese 
temples are controlled, in accordance 
with Ordinance No. 7 of 1928, by the 
Chinese Temples Committee of which 
the Secretary for Chinese Affairs is the 
Chairman. The letting by tender ot 
the posts of temple keepers of the 35 
temples which are under the direct con- 
trol of the Chinese Temples Committee 
brought ‘in $234,832 as against the 
$201,316 which was received from the 
34 temples which were under the direct 
control of this Committee in the pre- 
vious year. The first charge on the 
revenue derived .from this source is 
the maintenance of temple buildings 
and the cost of the performance of 
customary religious ceremonies; any 
balance outstanding after these commit- 
ments have been met is transferred to 
the General Chinese Charities Fund. 


General Chinese Charities Fund—- 
This Fund is controlled by a Committee 
the members of which are the same 
as those of the Chinese Temples Com- 
mittee. Surplus monies from _ the 
Chinese Temples Fund are paid into 
the General Chinese Charities Fund 
from which grants are made to various 
deserving Chinese charities and institu- 
tions, 

Chinese Recreation Ground and 
Yaumati Public Square—The Chines2 
Recreation Ground is an open space 
situated off Hollywood Road, Victoria. 
Yaumati Public Square lies at one side 
of Public Square Street in Yaumati, 


ment of Forestry Lots in the Sai Kung 
District of the New Territories’ on 
sound principles continued to. meet 
with the keen co-operation of the vil- 
lagers. Thinnings of selected trees in 
some of the more densely wooded pine 
plantations were carried out by the 
villagers under the direction of the 


Forestry Officer and yielded approxi- - 


mately 960 piculs of wood. Villagers 
also requested help and advice on the 
marketing of this wood. Approximate- 
ly 4,600 piculs of wild tree wood were 
sold to Kowloon over and above the 
requirements for local consumption. 
Marketing arrangements were also 
made for Christmas trees from village 
Forestry Lots in this area. 


Roadside Planting—Kowloon: The 
beneficial effects of the roadside plant- 
ing during the past years along the 
streets of the residential districts can 
now be more generally appreciated. 
There was less wilful damage to thes2 
trees than in previous years, 


Taipo Kau Forestry Reserve: Strict 
protection of the vegetation growing 
within this Reserve which — provides 


freight, 


water for Taipo was enforced. The 
walks laid out in 1950 continue to prove 
a very popular attraction. 


Timber Purchases: At the instance 
of the General Manager, Kowloon- 
Canton Railways, the Forestry Officer 
made a stop-over at Bangkok on his 
return from leave in January to 
negotiate with the Thailand Govern- 
ment for the purchase of Keruing 
(Mai Yang) railway sleepers, which 
are a prohibited export from Thailand. 
Unfortunately the Thailand Govern- 
ment were not prepared to allow the 
export of these sleepers, as they had 
previously done, partly owing’ to 
the current political situation and 
partly because they wished Hongkong 
to take sleepers which had been sawn 
ready for export to Korea, but which 
were, however, unsuitable for our re- 
quirements, consisting of lower quality 
general utility hardwood. 


However, subsequent inquiries made 
by the Forestry Officer showed promise 
of obtaining the requisite supplies from 
though at greatly increased 
cost both in respect of the sleepers and 


“1900, is managed by 
Fathers 


was established in 1929, 
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Kowloon. In both these areas there 
are a large number of stalls set up sy 
letter-writers, barbers, booksellers, etc., 
who pay agreed: rents to the Secretary 
for Chinese Affairs, as authorized by 
the Pleasure Grounds and _ Bathing 
Places Ordinance, 1936. Maintenance 
of the grounds and permanent. struc- 
tures is the first charge on the funds 
accumulated from these rents; surplus 
revenue is thereafter donated to the 
Executive Committee of the Aberdeen 
Trade School. 


Chinese Permanent Cemeteries, 
Aberdeen and Tsun Wan—These ceme- 
teries are reserved for Chinese who 
have been permanently resident in 
the Colony; they are controlled by a 
Board of Management which is con- 
stituted in accordance with an official 


Deed of Appropriation. | 


Aberdeen Trade School (formerly 
known as Aberdeen Industrial School) 
—This school, which was established in 
tne Salesian 
under the direction of an 
Executive Committee, of which the 
Seeretary for Chinese Affairs is the 
chairman. The students receive board 
and lodging and general education and 
are trained as tailors, shoe-makers, 
electricians, carpenters or mechanics. 
Out of a total of some 350 boys there 
are 150 “Committee boys’? whose main- 
tenance and tuition fees are paid whol- 
ly or partly from the funds controlled 
by the Executive Committee. Durinz 
the year under review this item of 
the Committee’s expenditure amounted 
to $115,074, which was an increase of 
$21,486 over the previous year’s figure, 
and the Committee’s income of $75,000 
in contributions from the Chinese Re- 
creation Ground and Yaumati Public 
Square funds had to be supplemented 
from other sources. Once more the 
Committee was fortunate in receiving 
assistance from the Hongkong Jockey 
Club which generously donated $10,000. 
In addition to the payment of the 
current fees for the “‘committee boys” 
the Executive Committee during the 
year contributed a sum of $16,453.97 
to the Management of the School to 
compensate it for the loss it sustained 
in keeping “Committee Boys’ during 
the year ending 1950. The running 
costs of the school have continued 
to increase and, despite the Govern- 
ment’s subventions, the Executive Com- 
mittee has had to campaign for the 


financial support of the local popula- 
tion, 


_ As _ the school no longer accepts 
juvenile offenders, the Executive Com- 
mittee decided on 20.83.52 that from 
that date the school would be known 
as the Aberdeen Trade School. 


Tung Wah Group of Hospitals— 
This group consists of the Tung Wah 
Hospital in Po Yan Street, which was 
established in 1872 and incorporated 
by Ordinance No. 31 of 1930 and which 
is Hongkong’s oldest and best known 
Chinese charitable institution; the 
Kwong Wah Hospital in Kowloon, esta- 
blished in 1911, and the Tung Wah 
Eastern Hospital in Sookunpoo which 
This group 
is managed by a Board of Directors 


| 
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which is elected annually. The Board 
‘which was elected in December, 1950, 
consented to remain in office until 
April, 1952, in order that the Directors 
might in future assume office at the 
beginning of each financial year. 

The activities of this group of hos- 
pitals include not only the ordinary 
medical facilities proyided by the hos- 
pitals themselves which are dealt with 
in the annual report of the Hon, Direc- 
tor of Medical and Health Services, 
but the maintenance of several free 
schools and many other works of a 
generally charitable nature. 


Most of the destitute refugees who 
fled from China in 1949 were cared 
for by the Tung Wah Hospital in co- 
operation with the Social Welfare Office 
until they were removed to the Rennie’s 
Mill site at June Bay in June, 1950. 
Some who were ill were permitted to 
remain in the Tung Wah Hospital and 
many others, who were very far from 
being ill, lingered on. In April, 1951, 
there were estimated to be about 1,000 
people squatting in the streets round 
the hospital and there were another 
400 in the hospital itself. In Novem- 
ber of the same year there were only 
199 left in the hospital, as many had 
gone to Formosa:and many others had 
left of their own accord. To persuade 
the remaining refugees to leave has 
proved more difficult and despite all 
the efforts of the Directors 150 still 
remained at the end of the year, 


The Tung Wah Hospital celebrated 
its 80th Anniversary in 1951 and the 
Directors chose to mark the occasion 
by the building of a new Nurses’ Quar- 
ters at the Tung Wah Eastern Hospital 
and a new school in Kowloon, 


Po Leung Kuk—The Po Leung Kuk 
Society was incorporated by Ordinance 
No. 6 of 1893 for the purpose of as- 
sisting Government in the suppression 
of kidnapping, and the protection of 
women and children. The original Po 
Leung Kuk (the words mean “an in- 
stitution for the preservation of vir- 
tue’’) had then already been established 
for some years in premises at Po Yan 
Street, where it remained until 1932 
when the present premises at Leighton 
Hill Road were built. The affairs of 
the Society are under the control of 
a Permanent Board of Direction of 
which the Secretary for Chinese Affairs 
is ex-officio President and the Chinese 
Members of Executive and Legislative 
Councils are ex-officio Vice-Presidents. 
The day-to-day connexions of the 
Secretariat for Chinese Affairs with the 


Po Leung Kuk are almost entirely con- 


cerned with the duties of the Secretary 
for Chinese Affairs as protector of 
women and young persons and the 
practical work is for the most part 
carried out by the Social Welfare Office. 
The immediate supervision and man- 
agement of the work of the Societv are 
undertaken and exercised by a Com- 
mittee which holds office for one year. 


District Watch Force: The District 
Watchman began his existence as a 
man of known good character who was 
employed by a group of merchants 
or shop-keepers to guard their pro- 
perty within a specific district. Gov- 


1920. 


the Police Foree, and _ by 


ernment, it would appear, first recogni- 
zed the existence or large numbers of 
these men in 1888 when by Ordinance 
No. 3 of 1888 it appointed the Secre- 
tary for Chinese Affairs to be the 
Controller of these men, each of whom 
has since that time had “‘all the powers 
and authority of a constable.” 
by the District Watch Force Ordinance 
the organization and control of tae 
Force was placed under a_ District 
Watch Committee of which the Secre- 
tary for Chinese Affairs was chairman. 
The Force increased both in numbers 
and in efficiency and in the eleven 
i immediately preceding the war 
ad grown to about 166 men. District 


Watchmen were first put under the 


supervision of a European Inspector 
seconded from the Police Force in 1912 
and first began to carry arms in about 

Throughout this period, right up 
to 1941, they were me for by volun- 
tary subscriptions raised by local shop- 
keepers. In 1945 it was considered 
improper that these men should con- 
tinue to be supported by private sub- 
scription and Government been 
directly responsible for their support 
since that date. Since then pay and 
conditions of service of the Force have 
been brought into line, rank for renh 
the 
Tistrict Watch Force Ordinance, No. 
14 of 1949, the Secretary for Chinese 
Affairs was once more placed in sole 
control of the Force. In 1946 it was 
decided that the strength of the Force 
should be gradually reduced to about 
50 men, which would be sufficient to 
meet the special requirements of the 
Secretariat for Chinese Affairs and the 
Social Welfare office. In accordance 
with this policy recruitment for the 
Force has been suspended and vacancies, 
caused by death or retirement, have 
not been filled since the war. During 
the year under review the strength of 
the Force dropped from 80 to 77. 


The District Watch Force is trusted 
and respected by the local population. 
It has a long and honourable record 
particularly in the field of apprehend- 
ing pick-pockets and other petty cri- 
minals, and because. of their intimate 
knowledge of the Colony the members 
of the Force are particularly useful in 
carrying out the numerous special in- 


‘quiries which are needed by the de- 


partment. The duties of the detective 
branch of the Force also include func- 
tions in connexion with the enforcement 
of the Asiatic Emigration, Boarding 
House, Indecent Exhibitions, Chinese 
Temples, Entertainment Tax, Offences 
Against the Person, Po Leung Kuk, and 
Protection of Women and _ Juveniles 
Ordinances. The uniform branch of 
the Force on the other hand is respon- 
sible for the regular provision of 
guards and attendants at the Secretariat 
for Chinese Affairs and _ Social 
Welfare Office, District Watch Force 
quarters, Tung Wah Hospitals and 
Chinese Recreation Ground and is, in 
addition, used for special guard duties 
as the need arises. 


In addition to the abovementioned 
duties the Inspector commanding the 
Force and certain. selected District 
Watchmen continued during the year 
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to be authorized by the Secretary for 
Chinese Affairs to enter and inspect 
premises coming within the provision of 
section 25 of the Landlord and Tenant 
Ordinance. The policy is to settle 
tenancy disputes as far as possible by 
mediation and of the more than 1,400 
complaints received during the year 
the majority were satisfactorily settled 
in this manner. When mediation fails 
the complainant is advised of his rights 
under the Ordinance and told to take 
the case to the Tenancy Tribunal if 
he so wishes. Only four prosecutions 
for offences against the Ordinance 
were undertaken by this department 
during the year. 292 successful pro- 
secutions were initiated by the Force 
during the past year, and eighteen de- 
partmental commendations were  re- 
corded in connexion with these cases. 


' Registration of Newspapers, News- 
paper Distributors, and News Agencies 
—The Printers and Publishers Ordin- 
ance, No. 25 of 1927, under which the 
Secretary for Chinese Affairs was Re- 


- gistrar of Chinese language Newspapers 


was repealed on 1.7.51 and replaced 
by the Control of Publications Con- 
solidation Ordinance, No, 15 of 1951, 
under which the Secretary for Chinese 
Affairs is appointed Registrar of all 
newspapers, newspaper distributors and 
news agencies. Newspapers and news- 
paper distributors were immediately 
registered and at the end of the year 
under review 60 Chinese language, and 
(12 English language newspapers were 
registered with this department. 38 
newspaper distributors were also on the 
register. The procedure with regard 
to the registration of news agencies 
was still under consideration at the 
end of the year. 


Boarding House’ Licences—Under 
Ordinance No, 23 of 1917, the Secre- 
tary for Chinese Affairs issues licences 
to Chinese hotels and boarding houses, 
and to seamen’s boarding houses which 
are in fact operated more as clubs than 
as ordinary boarding houses. The 
licence fee for a Chinese hotel is $1,200 
per annum, for a boarding house $200, 
and for a seamen’s boarding house $10. 
The work of licensing these establish- 
ments is carried on in close co-operation 
with the Urban Council and _ “Fire 
Brigade, whose health and safety re- 
quirements must be fully met before 
any licence is issued. 


During the year under review there 

was an even greater decrease in. the 
volume of business carried on by ~ 
Chinese boarding houses than _ that 
noted last year, though this has not 
so far caused any decrease in the num- 
ber of licences issued, 


Chinese Restaurant Licences— 
Chinese Restaurant licences are issued 
under the Dutiable Commodities. Or- 
dinance, No. 36 of 1931, the fees being 
scaled according to the rateable value 
of the premises. On 1.4.51 the 
number of licensed restaurants was 
377; on 31.38.52 the number of these 
licences held was 415. 


Miscellaneous Permits—Under the 
Places of Public Entertainment 
(Amendment) Ordinance which came 
into force on 26.10.51 the Commissioner 
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of Police replaced the Secretary for 
Chinese Affairs as the authority for 
issuing permits to hold theatrical per- 
formances and religious ceremonies. 
The Secretary for Chinese Affairs has 
continued to be the proper authority 
for the issue of permits to discharge 
fireworks and 4,002 such licences were 
issued during the year. 

Miscellaneous Claims and Functions 
——During the past year the department 
investigated the claims of 28 of the 
next of kin of Chinese seamen and 
Chinese workers who lost their lives 
whilst serving on allied ships during 


the last war or were killed more re- > 


cently in the Federation of Malaya. 
The restrictions’ on travel between 
Hongkong and China which were noted 
in last year’s report have become more 
stringent, and as most of the claimants 
in these cases are from the interior the 
difficulties of the department in dealing 
with the claims were proportionately 
increased. 


Twelve inquiries into the bona fides 
of claimants for gratuities and other 
rewards were also handled on behalf 
of the Royal Navy. 


The British Phosphate Commissioners 
have recently agreed to pay compensa- 
tion to those Chinese workmen who 
were employed by them in Nauru and 
Ocean Island before the war and who 
lost their personal effects on _ their 
evacuation in 1941. Fifty two of these 
men approached this 
assistance in obtaining this compensa- 
tion. Their claims were examined and 
their identities investigated and a re- 
port was made to the Commissioners 
who have since compensated 48 of 
these men. 


No new requests were received from 
trustees overseas to trace the next of 
kin or to verify identity. Payments 
from the estates mentioned in the last 
report have continued to be made 
through this department. 


Opportunities for work abroad have 
increased during the year and 241 emi- 
gerants whose terms of service had been 
passed by the Labour Department as 
conforming with I.L.O. requirements 


had their respective contracts read and © 


explained to them in this department 
before leaving the colony. These emi- 
grants were recruited for work. in 
vegetable oil factories, oil refineries, 
general construction works and as do- 
mestic servants in Nauru, Ocean 
Islands, North Borneo, Brunei and 
Sarawak. 


Family Cases—A Cantonese-speak- 
ing Assistant Secretary spends the 
greater part of his afternoons in the 
arbitration of family disputes brought 
to the Secretariat by Chinese people 
and especially the poorer classes of 
the community. Although he has no 
legal power it is rarely that compro- 
mise solutions are not found acceptable 
to both parties, though such compro- 
mises are generally reached only after 
much discussion, patience, and tact, on 
the part of the officer dealing with 
these disputes. In a stubborn Case 
falling within the scope of _ the 
Separation 
Ordinance, 1935, the complainant may 
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SHIPPING REPORTS | 


Ocean Steamers 


and Maintenance Orders 


2,908 8,604,783 


8,612,628 


January-December 1952: 
Total ocean steamers in & out 5,812; total river steamers 3,563; grand 


total 9,375. 


Arrivals Departures 
Passen- Passen- 
No. Tonnage Cargo gers No. Tonnage Cargo gers 
130 377,952 133,414 1,666 124 371,373 44,636 1.436 
American ...... 18 94,139 5,385 94. ¥8 4.777 302 
Chinese ........ 15 9,536 3,934 — 14 — 
14 41,173 7,401 56 .15 44,172 6,200° 14 
15° . 75,262: 26,481 489 17 £484,154 10,848 617 
4. 26,757 586 57 3 25,846 5,600 115 
2 5,682 10,088 1 4,380 --- 
Japanese ........ 18 42,162: 22,013 — 18 42,152 °#5,450 
Liberian  ........ 330 — — — 
Norwegian 33 90,700 £71,648 59 35 93,486 21,226 240 
Pakistani ...... 1 2,612 814 — | 2,612 
Panamanian 22 48,972 36,158 3 20 #££$2,8389 15,746 
Philippine ...... 8 138,309 645 {eee 1,950 3 
Portuguese 2 8,292 185 a 8,292 400 10 
Swedish _........ 6,473 10. 31,497 3,850 22 
3 3,190 — 3 3,190 — 
Total Foreign .. 167 488,603 191,511 773 165 491,548 85,758 1,223 
297 866,555 324,925 2,489 289 862,916 130,394 2,659 
| River Steamers 
91 81,064 1,211 28,3846 90 179,870 2,343 27,525 
26 2,632 546 — 27 2,733 371 
Total Foreign .. 26 2,632 546 — 27 2,733 371 _ 
SOU Sisccuk 117 838,696 1,757 28,346 117 82,603 2,714 27,525 
HONGKONG OCEAN & RIVER SHIPPINC 
January-December 1952 
Ocean Steamers River Steamers 
In Out In Out In Out In Out 
1952: Tonnage Tonnage 
January 222 230 662,302 675,315 154 152 118,838 # £119,484 
February 206 207 14,681,427 641,052 148 151 $106,748 £106,496 
March 227 281 . 667,271 668,490 159 156 . 114,925 118,623 
April 226 226 659,656 170 171 £153,804 £154,739 
May 253 247 #£«®°+1774,3875 746,588 118 115 121,878 122,763 
June 247 246 694,034 686,102 160 159 189,860 138,408 
July 220 2382 #£699,047 710,869 189 187 # £164,990 # 153,749 
August 244 285 $=722,208 (705,887 151 1651 105,425 #£=104,571 
Sept. 273 271 #£«813,545 807,388 145 147 £102,532 103,726 
Oct. 246 244 #1®«©4688,3876 684,741 155 154 =109,749 £109,477 
Nov. 260 763,882. 766,679 12% i129 76,033 75,786 
Dec, 866,666 662,016. 437 83,696 82,603 
Total 2,904 1,783 1,780 1,386,978 1,385,325 


Total ocean tonnage 17,217,411; total river steamer tonnage 2,772,303; | 
grand total 19,989,714 tons. 


Monthly Averages 1948-1951: | 
Ocean Steamers” 


1948. ..... 286. 
1949 .... 315 305 
G 
1951 .... 289 239 


In Out 
Tonnage 
659,582 651,394 
824,239 828,696 
763,702 769,097 
654,391 674,586 


River Steamers 

Out In Out 
Tonnage 

300 122,884 128,338 

8386 163,345 168,147 

.277 207,847 207,465 

176 


151,827 152,084 


In 
298 
337 
277 
176 
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HONGKONG JUNKS 3 be referred to a magistrate and a 
summons taken out against the defen- 
December 1952 7 dant. Similarly, if the welfare of a 


child is thought to be at stake, legal 
roceedings may be taken under the 


Foreign Trade Conducted by Junks and Launches of 60 Registered Tons and under. nfants Custody Ordinance, 1935, or 

. section 35 of the Protection of Women 

JUNKS | 7 and Juveniles Ordinance, 1951; alter- 

‘ natively, the Secretary for Chinese 

| Reg. Tonnage | Dead Weight No. of Affairs or the Social Welfare Officer 

No. of Vessels of Vessels Tonnageof Cargo Passengers on his behalf by virtue of the 

| powers granted under this latter Or- 

, e necessary orders for’ the child’s 

December 916 921 63,3562. 65,054 36,542 7,117 — welfare. Whenever necessary, the 

November 895. 890 63,766 63,098 35,748 7,559 — —- officer dealing with the case calls on 

| the assistance of the District Watch 
+31 —414 +1,956 +794 —442 — — 


Force or trained social workers of the 
Social Welfare Office. During the 
| year under review, 1,942 new cases 
LAUNCHES | were handled as compared with last 


| year’s figure of 1,630 which was itself 
- December 212 219 4,328 4,099 570 118 — — a postwar record. : 

November 254 245 5,524 5,221 735 186 — waa Deportation of Aliens—Under the 

= 2 : Deportation of Aliens Ordinance, No. 

—42 —26 —1,196 —1,122 —165 39 of 1935, every person scheduled for 

3 | “long procedure’ deportation under 

Total Vessels entered & cleared November 2,284 137,609 N.R. Tons section 3 (2) is required by law to be 

December 2,268 136,833 interviewed in_ the Secretariat for 

Chinese Affairs before his case is con- 

niet a TE sidered by the Governor in Council. 

| During the year under review 236 de- 

Total Cargo discharged & loaded November 44,228 D.W. Tons fendants in such “long procedure” de- 

py Pianta tee 44.347 portation cases were examined and 129 

” ” ” ; witnesses were questioned. 839 pri- 

119 soners scheduled for deportation under 

| : . ion under Section 3 (1) (b) of the 

Jan.-December 1952—Foreign Trade: | same Ordinance and 1,370 of their 

Vessels entered & cleared: 23,071 of 1,866,269 N.R. Tons. witnesses were also interviewed in this 

Cargo discharged & loaded: 465,665 D.W. Tons. department during the year. Of these 


839 prisoners 433 put forward claims 
not to be aliens and 406 petitioned on 
other grounds. Of the first group 206 


Local Trade Conducted by Junks and Launches of 60 Registered Tons and under. — 10 7 : scutions: hed go aaa 


Dead Weight HONGKONG OCEAN & RIVER 
eg. ,onnage €a elg 0. 0 PASSENGERS 
No. of Vessels of Vessels Tonnage of Cargo Passengers | 
: In Out In Out In Out In Out 
1952 . Ocean River 
December 1,305 1,292 53,289 55,198 40,548 7,348 3 — 
b 1,33 4 55,110 59,841 40,650 6,853 4 — anuary i, , 
: —54° —1,821  —4,648 —107 +490 March 1,768 2,754 49,975 56,833 
April 1,341 2,475 56,067 62,350 
3 May 1,299 3,184 46,494 57,710 
LAUNCHES June 1,331 2,731 50,183 60,499 
' | July 1,619 3,205 64,217 177,986 
. December 674 675 9,054 9,099 290 459 36,758 36,507 August 1,330 15,293 36,216 42,247 
November 626 627 8,507 8,506 173 397 34,483 34,213 Sept. 1,850 2,929 41,610 43,411 
+ + + of Oct. 1,607 2,559 43,694 47,563 
pe 48 48 547 593 117 62 +2,275 +2,294 oak. 1515 2.537 26875 26.154 
‘Total Vessels entered & cleared November 3,929 131,964 N.R. Tons Dec. 2,439 2,659 28,346 27,525 
» December - 3,946 126,635 Total 19,051 46,776 516,061 580,754 
| 3 +17 —5,329 Total ocean passengers in & out 
¢ : 65,827; total river passengers 1,096,815; 
Total Cargo discharged & loaded November | 48,073 D.W. Tons grand total 1,162,642. 
» December 48,635 


Monthly Averages 1948-1951:— 
+562 Passengers: 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Ocean In 23,583 21,952 10,331 2,871 


, Trade: , Out 19,547 21,564 9,066 4,532 
Vessels entered & cleared: 44,345 of 1,645,074 N.R. Tons. | | River In 37,529 48,496 63,887 36,708 
Cargo discharged & loaded: 52,364 D. W. Tons. | Out 29,769 52,620 65,333 38,335 


| 
| 
| 
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HONGKONG COMMERCIAL CARGO 
By Ocean & River Steamer 
January-December 1952 
Ocean Cargo ‘River Cargo 
Discharged Loaded Discharged Loaded 
Tons Tons fons Tons 
1952: | 

232,978 140,639 2 952 2,903 
February 225,088 107,279 2,357 2,617 
March 228,982 114,396 2.068 2,563 
April 267,114 93,158 2,306 2,722 
310,546 106,728 4,188 2,792 
254,279 112,668 2,161 2,383 
July 193,054 - 106,487 2,491 2,839 
. 224,447 118,648 1,579 3,657 
252,476 115,517 1,942 3,306 
October = ............ 182,495 118,595 896 3,392 
November 262,403 110,517 1,197 2,951 
324,925 130,394 1,757 2,714 
TOC 2,958,787 25,894 34,839 


1,375,026 


1952: 


7 Total ocean cargo discharged & loaded 4,333,813 tons: total river cargo 
60,733 tons; grand total 4,391,546 tons. 


Monthly Averages 1947 to 1951 (in ‘Seas: 


1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Ocean cargo discharged ........ 187, 552 193,416 272,418 311,160 259,735 
71,047 87,849 128,084 185,782 139,513 
River cargo discharged _.......... 7,488 9,042 8,291 © 7,893 3,352 
7,369 7,456 10,404 8,943 7,321 
Highest & lowest ocean cargo figures for 1948 to 1951 (in tons): 
1948 1949 1950 1951 


Highest discharged 241,574 in Mar. 377,034 in Dec. 443,678 in Jan. 339,539 in May 

, , loaded 122, 684 in Dec. 158,697 in Sept. 228,730 in Dec. 199, 610 in Feb. 
Lowest discharged 138 ,922in Nov. 179,805 in Feb, 252,428 in Aug, 208, 717 in Nov 
» loaded 57 988 in Oct. “16,461 in Feb. 128, ‘112 in Feb, 104 071 in Sept, 
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HONGKONG’S SHIPPING 


Vessels (Ocean & River over 60 
Tons Net) Entering & Clearing 
the Port of Hongkong 


1952 
January-November 
Entered Cleared 
No. Tons No. Tons 

British 2,792 4,855,101 2,793 4,846,415 
American 154 812,471° 156 812,813 
Burmese 4 11,102 4 11,102 
Chinese 257 129,103 263 143,316. 
Danish 147 526,004 148 527,192 
Dutch 148 703,890 146 702,997 
French 39 216,029 40 217,682 
Finnish 1 5,412 1 5,412 - 
Greek 14,384 3 14,334 
Indian 2 7,792 2 7,792 
Indonesian 1 2,090 — 
Italian 8 388,975 8 33,975 
Japanese 38 111,597 38 111,597 
Liberian 2 4,710 2 4,710 
Morrocan 2 8,686 2 8,686 
Nor- 

wegian 367 935,649 365 937,147 
Pakistan 17 153,889 16 £52,742 
Pana- 

manian 153 246,681 151 242,567 
Philippine 64 136,259 66 138,608 
Portuguese 6 24,970 9... 
Swedish 65 192,480 66 196,637 
Swiss 7,684 
U.S.S.R. 1 1,852: 1,852 


Total 4,273 9,041,710 4,282 9,052,434 


WHEELOCK MARDEN & COMPANY, 


701-707 Edinburgh House, Hong Kong 


FINANCE 


SHIPPING 
SHIPBUILDING 
SALVAGE 
REAL ESTATE 
MERCHANDISING 

INSURANCE 
WAREHOUSING 
AVIATION 

MOTOR VEHICLES 
HONG KONG LONDON JAPAN 


LIMITED 


© SHANGHAI 


| 
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9T 
»' HONGKONG AVIATION RETURN 

November 1952 

- CIVIL AIRCRAFT PASSENGERS MAIL FREIGHT 

| (Kilograms) (Kilograms) 

| | Departures Arrivals Out In Out In Out In 
Monthly averages for 1948 ............ hs 595 9,382 9,592 13,6494 13,7264 100,986 42,920 
Monthly averages for 1949 ..:......... 1,057.5. 1,062 13,312 12,246 14,576 13,842 272,656 237,690 
-Monthly averages for 1950 ............ 223 3,452 2,722 15,803 12,767 ~—:111,645 65.912 
Monthly averages for 1951 .......... ~~ . 219. 218 3,641 2,681 21,553 20,9153 111,572 103,170 

1952: 

: 216 216 3,283 2,783 19,797 18888 127,878 55,594 
203 204 3,356 2,748 19,367 16,616 91,833 58,087 
214 212 3,861 3,093 19,905 17,213 120,867 65,196 
217 218 3,789 3,350 19,390 14,015 126,874 60,510 
219 222 4,004 3,755 19,949 12,637 150,801 55,627 
216 215 3,592 3, “19819 18,266 178,871 76,018 
September ......sseceseceeeeeeeees 209 208 3,685 3,550 19;979 17,049 109,833 82,844 
225 228 3,953 4,066 - 20,148 21,437 106,171: 100,825 
November 223 224 4,332 4,226 23,665 17,892 125,313 123,482 
2,359 2,362 41,418 37,481 219,55¢ + —-180,050 1,427,814 806,229 


1952: 


Grand totals—Aircraft out & in, 447; 


Jan.-November 1952: 


Passengers 8,558; Mail 41,557 kilos; Freight 249 metric tons. 


Grand totals—Aircraft 4,721; Passengers 78,899; Mail 399,600 kilos; Freight 2,234 metric tons, 


AVIATION NOTES 


Japan-U.K, Aviation Agreement _ 
Under date of December 29, 1952, a 
civil aviation agreement between Japan 
and the United Kingdom has been sign- 
ed in Tokyo, which enables the de- 
signated airlines of both countries to 
operate scheduled air services between 


HONGKONG AVIATION REPORT 


For November, 1952 


DEPARTURES 
“Mail Freight 
Passenger (Kilos) (Kilos) 


Passenger ( 


ARRIVALS 


Mail Freight 
Kilos) (Kilos) 


London and Tokyo and between Singa- 
pore, Hongkong and Tokyo, with cer- 
tain extensions beyond across the At- 
lantic and Pacific in addition to the 
present route via India. 


This agreement follows that recent- 
ly made with the USA for the eastward 
operation of Japan’s airlines, and now 
extends them westward. 


Pan American World Airways 


The introduction of Super-6 (DC-6B) 
Clippers by PAA for the service be- 
tween Hongkong and Tokyo effective 
resin? A 3, 1953, will reduce the time 
taken for this trip to only 6 hours and 
45 minutes. The new service leaves 
HK on Tuesdays and Saturdays at 2.30 
p-m, and arrives in Tokyo at 10.15 
p.m, | 

In Tokyo the Super-6 connects with 
the Strato-Clipper for the flight across 
the Pacific to Honolulu and 
cisco, the time taken to reach Honolulu 
from Tokyo being not more than 11 
hours, the stopover at Wake Island 
having been eliminated. — 


From HK to San Francisco the tne’ 


is reduced to 32 hours 15 minutes as 
compared with 54 hrs 15 mins previous- 
ly taken.. Passengers from HK _ to 
Seattle leaving at 2.30 p.m. on Satur- 
day will arrive in Seattle at 7.15 a.m. 
on Sunday, taking only 32 hrs 45 mins 
on the flight. 


P.A.A. Service To Saigon 


As from January 7, 1953, Indo- 
china has been linked directly to the 


United Kingdom 


4,447 3,360 102 5,893 6,595 
78 950 4,736 18 386 11,125 
Middle East. ......... 78 355 2,155 103 474 1,281 
Ite 88 385 613 126 530 2,096 
eee 75 402 2,254 25 155 70 
Singapore ............. 367 5,421 10,491 299 2,274 22,638 
606 1,139 22,948 505 967 29,421 
686 870 13,964 557 1,084 5,974 
Philippines ........... 680 955 8,600 732 525 22,230 
889. 4,962 14,405 979 4,063 12,132 
158 2,130 4,434 56 848 2,025 
musteate 43 336 1,343 16 66 728 
Formosa 343 1,008 34,941 679 576 6,328 
79 66 140 26 18 189 
Ce ee 84 239 929 3 33 740 
4,332 23,665 125,318 4,226 17,892 123,482 
Total Aircraft Departure ,.. 223 
Total Aircraft Arrival . .. 224 


an Fran- 


regular stop on the company’s 


United States by Pan American World 
Airways. Saigon in future will be a 
route 
between Manila and Singapore; and 
going eastward connections at Manila 
offer direct flights to San Francisco, 
Los Angeles and Seattle, via Guam 
and Hawaii, and with PAA’s round-the- 
world service in both directions. 


An alternate flight route to the U.S. 
flies from Manila via Hongkong, Tokyo 
and Hawaii. At Hawaii there are 
connections for South Pacific pointe 
and Australasia. 


CNAC Planes at Kaitak 


To the great relief of all concerned, 
and not least the police who had to 
guard them, the last of the CNAC 
planes that were handed over to Civil 
Air Transport Inc. by a judgement of 
the Supreme Court dated October 8, 
1952, were removed from Kaitak Air- 
field on January 10 and shipped on 
board an American light aircraft- 
carrier. 3 

Worldwide interest was created in 
the case through the litigation which 
started two years ago in respect to 
the ownership of the planes. 


\ 
| 
ii 
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COMMERCE 


ECAFE MEETINGS IN BANDUNG 


ECAFE’s past activities and future 
action programmes will be discussed at 
the Commission’s annual session, which 
is to meet in Bandung, Indonesia, from 
February 6 to 14. Among the dele- 
gates who will come to Bandung from 
Asia and non-Asian countries will be, 
as in past years, several cabinet minis- 
ters and a considerable number of 
high-ranking officials. 


One of. the first items on the agenda 
will be a discussion of Asia’s economic 
.situation and its most urgent problems. 
This discussion——an innovation as com- 
pared with previous sessions—will be 
based on two Economic Surveys for 
1951 and 1952, compiled by ECAFE’s 
research and statistics staff. The Com- 
mission will also consider a series of 
reports submitted by its subsidiary 
bodies; these deal with questions of 
industry and trade, inland transport 
and flood control. 

The Philippine delegation will again 
bring up a proposal to_ transfer 
ECAFE’s present temporary headquar- 
ters from Bangkok to Manila, a pro- 
posal which is much backed by public 
opinion and ought to be adopted with- 
out any further delay. 


During the last year Japan has been 


brought into closer relationship with 


ECAFE: Japan was first included into 
ECAFE’s scope of activities and short- 
ly afterwards admitted as an associate 
member. 


The meeting of ECAFE’s annual 
session in Bandung will be preceded by 
several preliminary conferences, also 
to be held in Bandung: two of 
ECAFE?’s sub-committees—dealing with 
railways and inland waterways—are to 
meet concurrently from January 14 to 
17; ECAFE’s inland transport com- 
mittee will follow from January 19 to 
23; and the committee on industry and 
trade from January 26 to February 4, 
1958. 


Among the questions to be consider- 
ed by these agg af bodies of the 
Commission are the following :— | 


Railways—Establishment of a train 
ing centre for operating and signalling 
officials; improved methods of track 
construction and maintenance; claims 
prevention and speedy disposal. econo- 
‘mic use of motive power, including use 
of different types of fuel oil in steam 
locomotives; improved productivity of 
labour in railway workshops; standardi- 
zation of railway rolling stocks, etc. 


Inland Waterways—Improved design 
and operation of craft, comparative 
study of various types of marine en- 
gines: standardization of 
for preventive maintenance. 

Inland Transport—Report of sub- 
eommittees on railways, highways and 
waterways, co-ordination of transport, 
library services, ete. 
~ Industry and Trade—Mineral re- 
source development; shortage of train- 


than 


schedules 


ed personnel; housing and building 
materials; small-scale industries and 


handicraft marketing; production and 


use of power alcohol; supply of capital 
goods and raw and semi-finished ma- 
terials; trade promotion activities; 


mobilization of domestic capital; finan-| 


cial aspects of economic development 
programming. 


CHINESE TUNG OIL EXPORTS 


World trade in tung oil (China-wood 
oil) has been largely determined since 
the mid-1930’s by political and military 
events in China. Before World War 
II, exports from China constituted over 
95 percent of the supplies available to 
the rest of the world. Exports from 
China in 1948 and 1950 were-fully as 
large as prewar, but in 1951 were 
sharply reduced as a result of embar- 
goes on the trade between China and 
the United States. Exports of tung oil 
from China to all countries in 1951 
are estimated -to have totaled only 
31,000 metric tons compared with 
71,000 tons the preceding year. Ex- 

orts in the first half of 1952 apparent- 
y were at even lower rate. 


Partly as a result of the uncertainty 
of Chinese supplies in the past two 
decades, tung tree groves have been 
established in several other countries. 
The principal producing countries other 
China are the United States, 
Argentina, Paraguay and_-— Brazil. 
Large-scale plantings of tung trees 
have also been made recently in Nyasa- 
land. Total production of tung oil in 
these countries is now around 25,000 
tons annually (compared with 100,000 
tons or more in China) and there is a 
marked upward trend. The United 
States usually imports large quantities 
of tung oil to supplement the domestic 
production. Production in the other 
countries is mainly for export. 
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markets declined substantially during 
1951/52. In August 1952 prices of 
many of the principal oils and fats in 


_ international trade were lower than 


in June. 1950, the month hostilities 
broke out in Korea, and were 40 to 


60. percent below the peaks reached in 


the early spring of 1951. Prices of 
linseed, castor and tung oils were 
affected by special demand or supply 


factors and declined less than prices 


of most other oils. With a strong 
demand for oilseed meal in the United 
States, most oilseed prices declined 
less than prices of oils, 


World production of fats and oils — 


has risen steadily from the low levels 
of the immediate postwar years, and 
by 1951 was about 10 percent above 
prewar. This has brought production 


per person nearly back to the prewar 


level. Since consumption of fats and 
oils has materially increased in several 
areas that were major. exporters before 


the war, world exports are still some-- 


what smaller than prewar. Exports 
were larger in 1951: than 1950, how- 


ever, and are much larger than in the 


early postwar years. 


The outlook in ‘early August 1952 
was for a moderate decline in world 


production of fats and oils in 1952/53. 


Production of lard in the United States 
will be reduced materially as a result 
of a 9-percent decline in the 1952 
pig crop. The 1952 soybean crop in 
the United States was expected. to de- 
cline moderately because a long sum- 
mer drought reduced prospective yields 
in part of the South: There was a 


good set of olives in the Mediterranean — 


countries in the spring of 1952 but 
the crop was damaged by unusually 
hot summer weather and probably will 
be considerably smaller than the bump- 
er 1951 crop. Prospects for other 
major world oilerops are mixed. De- 
clines are likely in Philippine and Indo- 


Tung oil: Exports and imports, principal trading countries 
1938 and 1948-1951 


Country 19388 
Other Western Europe 


FATE AND OILS SITUATION 


Total world production and exports 
of fats, oils, and oilseeds increased in 
1951/52. Demand for industrial use 
and consumption as food  continyed 
strong, but there was a widespread de- 
sire to reduce stocks accumulated 
during the previous year. Reflecting 
the increased supply and the decline 
in inventory demand, prices of most 
fats, oils, and oilseeds in international 


1948 


1949 1950 1951 Jan.-June 
1952 
Thousand metric tons 
EXPORTS 
76 40 31 
she 6 8 9 
IMPORTS | 
59 28 11 6 
4 3 3 2 
13 13 ll 13 4 
3 9 12 6 


nesian copra and West African ground- 
‘nuts but increases 


are probable in 
Sumatran and Nigerian palm oil and 
Canadian and Argentine linseed. 

The decline in world production in 
1952/53 probably will be nearly off- 
set by increases in carryover stocks of 
oils and oilseeds in’ major exporting 


countries, notably the United States, 


Spain, and Nigeria. Hence world ex- 
portable supplies of fats, oils, and 
oilseeds in 1952/53 are likely to total 
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nearly as large as a year eatlier. ‘Algo, 


stocks in mid-1952 in ‘most importing 
countries were considered. to be norma 
or above normal, 


World demand for tats. and oils ‘for 
«current usé will remain strong in 
1952/58, since economic activity ;.and 
- consumer incomes are likely to be well 
‘maintained in the major fat-and-oil 
importing and consuming. | countries. 
Demand for fats and oils to maintain 


inventories will be stronger than in 


1951/52. However measures taken by 
the United Kingdom and possibly some 
other European countries to reduce 
imports, in defense of the. foreign- 


exchange position, are likely to affect. 


demand for fats and oils adversely in 
the latter half of 1952. In view of these 
conflicting téndencies in world demand 
‘for oils and fats, and sg world ex- 
portable supplies "peak continue 
tear the postwar peak there was no 
-clear preponderance in August 1952 
‘of factors likely to cause either a 
“major advance or a major decline in 


‘the general level of prices of fats and 


.Oils in international markets in the 
-1952/53 marketing. year. 


World production of fats and ‘ttle in 
1951, roughly estimated at 23.5 million 
‘metric tons, was about 10 percent 
_— than in the years immediately 
‘before the war. On a_ per-person 
basis, however, this production was 
-slightly below the prewar level, since 
world population has increased ‘nearly 
.15 percent over the 1934/38 average. 
“World production of fats and oils rose 
-during 1951 and continued at a high 
level in early 1952. 
-in this rise were increases durin 1951 
in copra production in the Philippine 
Republic and Indonesia, and substan- 
‘tial increases over a year earlier in 
‘the 1951 crops of United States cot- 
‘tonseed, Mediterranean olives, and 
‘West African groundnuts. All. three 
crops were harvested in the 
‘half of the year, and production and 
marketing of the oil .extracted from 


-them _continued in. the first half - of 


1952. 


Despite the fact that coahd produc- 
‘tion is above prewar, world exports of 
fats, oils and oilseeds remain. below 
“the prewar level (5.6 million metric tons 
in terms of. oil in 1951 compared: with 
million tons in 1938). .Consump- 
~- tion of fats and oils has increased in 
many countries that were major ex- 
orters before the war, notably in 


ndia, parts of Africa and Argentina. © 
In some of these countries, consump- 
-tion has barely kept pace with popula-. 


‘tion growth. In others, notably 
Argentina and the Belgian Congo, con- 
-sumption per caput has 


The most important development. in 
1952 has been the increase in Cuban 
production. Because of new plantings. 
the general estimate was 6.2 to 6.5 
million tons, or about 10 percent above 
the record crop of 1948. However, 
“when grinding ceased on 2 August, 
~production wags 7,225,000 tons, or 19 


The major factors 


second ° 


‘Natural rubber production 
creased since the second quarter of. 
1951, but has fallen 


srgent above 1948 and percent 


* above 1951. 


The immense quantity of cane that 
was available and that was actually cut 


_was reflected in mill operations.. In 
high “production years, 


une processing 
generally amounts to from 20,000 to 


30,000 tons, while in 1948 it was 68,000 
tons. 


In 1952, however, no less than 
275,000 tons of raw sugar were. pro- 
duced during the same month. While 
data are not yet available on the aver- 
age sucrose yield per ton of cane, pre- 
liminary indications are that favorable 
weather during practically the whole 
of the long grinding season helped to 
maintain high sugar yields even for the 
late harvested cane. 

The 1952 Cuban sugar crop is the 
largest ever produced in any country. 


It amounts to 20.7 percent of the total 
world 


centrifugal sugar production 
during the 1951/52 crop year, and to 


45 percent of the Western Hemisphere | 


production, as compared with the 1934- 
38 average of 11 and 382 percent, res- 
pectively. 


It was obvious even before the end 


of 1951 that a great rise in production 
would create marketing problems. In 


that year, Cuba sold 2.6 million tons to 
the United States, and 2.8 million tons 
to all other countries. Domestic con- 
sumption and syrup production absorb- 
ed another 300,000 tons. Thus, the 
1951 crop. of 5.8 "million tons was com- 
pletely utilized, and the carry-over 
stock on 31 December 1951 (290,000 


tons) was-slightly lower than the year- 


end stock in 1950. But the marketing 
of the 1951 crop was facilitated through 
a number of special circumstances, in- 
cluding the war in Korea. 


Indieations are that in 1952 the 
United States may absorb, at most, 2.7 
to 2.8 million tons, or from 100, 000 to 
200,000 tons more than in 1951.. How- 
ever, exports to other countries are 
likely to fall short of 2.5 million tons. 


Thus, effective utilization is not likely 


to exceed 5.5 million. tons, leaving ‘a 
probable carry-over on 31 December 


~ 1952 of around 2 million metric tons. 


RUBBER 
Prices of natural saben: which had 
declined sharply in the early months 


of 1952. remained markedly stable be- 
tween ay and August but showed 


renewed weakness in early September. 
_ These movements are similar to 


those 
of 1951 and thus carry prices down 
still further below the February 1951 


peak. The 1950/51 advance in prices © 


was brought about by United States 
Government stockpiling. During the 
subsequent recession, prices still re- 
ceived some support from = continued 
government stockpile purchases. How- 


— these purchases are now tapering 
off. 


Current prices in the Singapore mar- 
ket: are about one-third of the peak 
ct and are now within the -pre- 

orean war range (January-June 1950). 


has de- 
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rather more sharply in the face of ex- 
anding consumption of synthetic rub- 
er. In 1950 and 1951, government- 
fixed prices for synthetic rubber had 


remained relatively stable, while prices 


of natural rubber, under: the impact 
of strategic stockpiling, had advanced 
to two or three times the synthetic 
rubber equivalent. However, the price 
between natural and syn- 
thetic rubber is becoming much less 
favorable to the synthetic product. In 
the years 1946-49, when consumption 
of synthetic rubber was declining and 
that of natural rubber’ expanding, 
natural rubber prices averaged some 
3 cents higher than synthetic (GR-S). 
By September 1952, the New York 
quotation for natural rubber at 29 
cents per lb. was only 6 cents higher 
and would have been only 3 cents. 


higher but for the reduction in the 


price of synthetic rubber in March. 


Rubber Prices 
Natural RSS Synthetie 
Period GR-S 
Singapore New York US. 
Straits cents U.S. cents per Ib 
per Ib ; 

1950 June 81.95 30.92 18.5 
1951 115.05 73.61 24.5 
1952 Feb. 120.03 *50.50 26.0 
: May 88.24 *48.50 23.0 

Sept. 

(begin- 

ning) 78.50 29.41 23.0 


*U.S. Government price to industry. 


The future of the synthetic rubber _ 


price is difficult to assess; but  tech- 
nical developments such as oil master- 
katching provide an expansion in supply 
with a minimum expenditure of raw 
material and equipment, thus giving 
scope for cost reduction. The turning 
over of United States Government 
synthetic rubber production to private 
industry may, however; involve higher 
prices for raw material and other fac- 
tors in production. 


A working party of the International 


Rubber Study Group has concluded a 


reliminary examination of the pro- 
Giems of the industry and of types of 
agreement suitable in the event of 
surpluses or shortages, 


JUTE 


The last few months have witnessed 
a substantial fall in jute prices re- 
flecting a more plentiful supply and a 
weakened demand for jute products. 


In the first half of 1951, jute had be- 


come more expensive, relative to pre- 
war, than any other major fiber. Tak- 
ing 1937 as a basis, jute rose to seven 


times the prewar price, in terms of U.S. 


dollars, compared with 434 times for 
U.S. cotton, 5 times for wool and 34— 
5 times for hard fibers. By the end 


of the 1951/52 season, jute had come 


down some 50 percent and reached the 
legal minima fixed by the Pakistani 
Government in March 1952. Even 
so, jute was 3% times as expensive — 
as in 1937; and still dear in compari- 
son with most fibers other than cotton. 
On 1 July 1952, the Pakistani Govern- 
ment reduced the minimum price from 


~ 
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P. Rs. 23 to P. Rs. 17 per maund for 
jhat bottoms and correspondingly for 
other grades, and at the same time 
cut the export duty from P. Rs. 7. to 
P. Rs. 3 per maund. The net effect has 
been to bring down jute prices to 40 
percent below the last effective quota- 
tions of the 1951/52 season and to 2% 
times the 1937 level. With the volume 
of transactions limited, quotations for 
Pakistani jute has been on the basis 
of the minimum prices. However, the 
market has recently developed a firmer 
tone and it should be noted that the 
minimum prices are subject to review 
on 30 September. 


Raw Jute Prices 


Chittagong . Calcutta Dundee 
Period | 
Export Firsts Mill Firsts 


Sterling 
P. Rs. per bale I. Rs. perbale  perong ton 
1951 
June 345 549 227 
1952 
Jan. 221 838 166 
221 288 156 
Mar. 178 210 133 
Apr. 163 220 130 
May 146 183 | 123 
June 139 143 123 


Jute supplies in the 1952/53 season 
seem to be assured at a level adequate 
to meet industrial requirements. The 
crop in East Bengal, at 7 million bales, 
is one-eighth larger than last season’s. 
In 1951/52 Pakistan found itself un- 
able, for the first time in four years, 
to dispose of its entire production in 
the course of the season. Compared 
with a crop officially estimated at 6.3 
million bales, exports were slightly less 
than 5 million. bales—nearly 30 per- 
cent less than in the previous season. 
Indian purchases were one-third lower 
than in 1950/51 at 1.7 million bales, and 
purchases by overseas. consumers, 
chiefly Europe, one-quarter lower at 
3.2 million bales. By the end of the 
season the Pakistani Jute Board had 
acquired most of the carry-over, a 
total of 1,350,000 bales, at the then 


prevailing minimum prices, i.e. 23 


rupees for jhat- bottoms and corres- 
pondingly for other grades, 


Production and Distribution of Jute in Pakistan 


| and India 
Items 1950/51 1951/52 1952/53 
Million bales 
Production 
Pakistan 6.0 6.3 7.0 
India 4.7 4.5 
Total 9.3 11.0 11.5 
Pakistani exports 
To India 2.6 
Overseas 4.2 3.2 — 
Total 6.8 4. — 
mill 
consumption 5.3 5.7 


Indo-Pakistani trade is in effect the 
crux of the raw jute problem, since 
Pakistan’s own jute manufacturing in- 
dustry is still in its infancy and cannot 
be expected to absorb the balance of 
the Pakistani crop after overseas mills 
have met their requirements, Yet 


‘exports to India have diminished 


steadily as India has pushed forward 
its jute self-sufficiency program. Jute 


consumption by Calcutta mills, at 5.7 
million bales, was 8 percent larger in 
1951/52 than in the previous season. 
In spite of this increased consumption, 
Calcutta’s dependence on Pakistani jute 
has been much reduced. In fact last 
season’s deliveries of Pakistani jute 
were the lowest since the Partition, 
with the exception of the 1949/50 sea- 
son, when deliveries were affected by 
the trade dispute following sterling de- 
valuation. f the 5.8 million bales 
delivered to the Calcutta mills in the 
1951/52 season, 4 million bales were 
Indian and 1.8 million bales Pakistani 
jute. Out of a total of 3.5 million 
ales scheduled to be delivered by 
Pakistan by the end of the 1951/52 
season, under the terms of the Feb- 


_Yruary 1951 trade agreement, India 


in fact only acquired 2.15 million 

In the course of the trade negotia- 
tions recently concluded between the 
two countries, no agreement was reach- 
ed on jute. The fact is that supplies 
available from Indian production and 
from stocks are sufficient to meet the 
immediate requirements of the mills. 
Normal consumption in Calcutta, on 
the basis of a 42%-hour working week, 
is estimated at 5.5 million bales for 
the season.. The 1952-53 Indian crop 
is expected to be about as large as 
last season’s, 4.7 million bales, and 
stocks in the mills and the trade are 
between Jj. and 1.5 million bales. Since 
Indian jute is still slightly cheaper 
than Pakistani (though most of the 
difference has been eliminated by the 
lower minimum prices and export 
duties in Pakistan), the Calcutta mills 
are now less eager buyers. Neverthe- 
less Calcutta cannot, at any rate for 
the present, cease to rely on East Ben- 
gal for the best qualities. ree 

Further obstacles to agreement are 
a special licensing fee for exports to 
India and the difference’ in’ the: duty 
on kutcha bales, which are exported 
to India, and pucca bales which are 
mostly exported overseas. These two 
factors raise the cost of Indian jute 
age made from. Pakistani jute to In. 

s. 145 per ton above the cost of 
European jute goods. 

Although the Calcutta mills have the 
advantage of working largely with the 
cheaper Indian jute, European mills 
still seem to have a competitive advan- 
tage over Calcutta in the international 
jute goods market. One of the reasons 


is that, although the Indian export duty 


on jute goods has now been- reduced 
to In. Rs. 275 per long ton for hessian 
and In. Rs. 175 for sacking, compared 
with In. Rs, 1,500 and In. Rs, 350 


respectively up to last February. this | 


still represents 15 percent of current 
prices. Another reason is undoubtedly 
the extensive re-equipment that has 
taken place in Europe, which has had 
no parallel in India. 

There has been recently a definite 
improvement activity in jute 
manufacturing industries. Consumers 
throughout the world are more ready 
to purchase iute goods than they have 
been for some months. Stocks of jute 
goods in the Calcutta mills, while still 
higher than a year ago, have been 
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worked down from the levels reached 
earlier this year. | More business is 
being booked in Dundee, Scotland, 
where short time working has been 
eliminated and some. firms are taking 


‘on labor. Although imports of raw 


jute and jute goods will remain under 


government control; ‘all end-use con- 


trol on jute products in the United 
Kingdom has now been abolished. A 
further sign of improvement is the in- 
crease in United States burlap (hes- 
sian) consumption to 86 million yards. 
in August. This gives an average 
monthly consumption of 62 million 
yards for the first eight months of this: 
year, compared with 46 million yards. 
in the corresponding period of 1951. 


FERTILIZERS | 


By 1946/47 world production and 
consumption had reached. the 1938/29 
level. Since then, a steady increase in. 
world production has been reported 
each year, and reached record leveis. 
in 1951/52. The outlook for a still 
further increase is a matter of some. 


significance in relation to agricultural. 


production. 


The total world production of _nitro- 
gen (N), phosphoric acid (P205) and. 
potash (K20) was 14.3 million tons in. 
1950/51, and reached 15 million tons. 
in 1951/52, an increase.of 4.9 percent. 
World consumption was 13.8 million | 
— and 14.5 million tons, respective-. 
y. 

The world consumption of phosphoric: 
acid (P205) in 1951/52 increased by 
only 0.6 percent in contrast with in-. 
creases of 8.6 percent for nitrogen and. 
7.8 percent for potash. While the. 
world production of superphosphate in. 
1951/52 was larger than anticipated. 
earlier in 1951, the supply available in. 
1951/52 was insufficient to meet the. 


1equirements of all consuming areas. 


Consumption of phosphates declined in. 
some regions. 


The price of commercial fertilizers: 
rose in many agricultural regions dur-- 
ing 1951/52. In some areas, the price. 
of phosphates has risen more than the 
rices of chemical nitrogen or potash. 
n part, this reflects the over-all world. 
shortage of phosphates. The prices of 
erganic nitrogen, however, have risen — 
much more steeply. Prices may be. 
a limiting factor for consumption in. 
1952/58, in some areas. | | 


Subsidies on fertilizers are paid by 


overnments in many countries, eg. . 


orway, Western Germany, Portugal,. 
and Austria, and the United Kingdom. 
has restored the subsidy on phos-. 
phates. 


Assistance and credit facilities are- 


given for purchase of fertilizers in- 
‘many countries, e.g. the United States 


and Colombia, while contributions. to. 
transport costs are paid in others,, as: 
for instance in Uruguay. | 7 | 

A further increase of 7.1 percent in: 
total production .and 8.5 .percent jn. 
total consumption ..of all fertilizers 
estimated for 1952/53. ' .. 


In 1951/52 the greatest inerease. of” 


production was recorded. -for.:nitrogen, 
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(9.2 percent), whereas for 1952/53 the 
greatest increase is estimated to be ia 
otash production (8.8 percent), fol- 
owed by nitrogen (7.4 percent) and 


phosphoric acid (5.5 percent): 
MARKETING IN SOUTH-EAST ASIA 

The marketing of a wide range of 
agricultural and livestock products has 
been the subject of careful study in 
India, Pakistan, and Burma since 1935 
and it has been clearly established that 
where the producer receives an unduly 
small proportion of the price paid by 
the consumer, this is partly attributable 
to orie or a combination of several, or 
all, of the following factors: 


— The use of inferior seed, or of 
seed containing admixtures of 
different varieties; 
Inefficient handling at the har- 
— Poor communications, especially 
in the rural areas; > 
Disproportionate margins earned 
by numerous 
the process of collection and dis- 
tribution; | 
Malpractices and excessive. deduc- 
tions by market functionaries; 
Wastage in processing; | 
Lack of recognized standards of 
quality- and of packing, and of 
uniformity in weights and mea- 
sures; 
Defective or 
facilities; 


inadequate storage 


market intelligence- and 
services; 

Exorbitant interest charges paid 
on loans for seed, for financing 
cultivation, for equipment, for 
draught animals, and for per- 
sonal necessities. 3 3 


The defects 


news 


territories. The same general pattern © 
is to be found in most under-developed - 


“ 


important steps for remedying these 
defects and 
methods: - 


— Introduction of improvements and — 


economies in the physical hand- 
ling, processing, and conservation 


of farm and allied products at all 


stages; | 
— Reduction of marketing costs and 
margins; 
'— Establishment of standards of 


quality ; | 
— Improvement of market  intelli- 


gence regarding supplies, stocks, 


“movements, disappearance, 
prices; | 
— Standardization | of weights and 


“measures, 


and 


The provision.».of* credit and 
the potential role of produeer-organiza- 
tions are also factors which bear direct- 


dy on marketing. ‘Where; for example, 


co-operative organizations are concern-. 


ed with the purchase, sale, and. pro- 


intermediaries in 


“dia, in 


Slow, inadequate, or:non-existent, -three Sessions of the International Rice 


‘Commission which have been held since 


enumerated are’ not 
peculiar only to a few South-East Asian 


The following are some ofthe more _ 
improving. marketing 


cessing of staple farm products and 
the procurement of seed, fertilizers, 
feedstuffs, and farm equipment, certain 


commercial principles must be: adopted 


and the observance. of sound, practical 


| marketing: techniques is at least as 


important as. the application of co- 
The need for marketing reforms has 
long been recognized by many govern- 
ments in South-East Asia. In India 
and Pakistan, for instance, steps were 
taken between 1937 and 1940 to im- 
prove certain aspects of marketing by, 
to quote two examples, the enactment 
of legislation designed to bring about 
some measure of uniformity in the 
grading and classification of a number 
of staple products and to standardize 
weights and measures. The field for 
action is so vast, the means so limited, 
and conditions so difficult that progress 
has been necessarily slow. Interest in 
this subject has, however, strongly re- 
vived since the war. Marketing has 


been given considerable prominence at — 


postwar international discussions on the 
systematic development and improve- 
ment of the world’s rice economy. Be- 
ginning with the deliberations of the 
Rice Study Group at Trivandrum, In- 

1947, consideration 
has centered round such aspects of mar- 
keting as standardization of termino- 
logy, standard weights and measures, 
development of grades and standards, 
market intelligence, improvement of 
storage facilities, and the establish- 
ment.of public and “‘regulated’’ mar- 
kets. Subsequently these problems 
were examined at some length at the 


March 1949 and, emerging from the 
Third Session of the Commission which 
met at Bandung, Java, in May 1952, it 
was, inter alia, recommended that: 


FAQ. should consider the esta-- 


blishment in the Far-East of a 
_ training center on grading and 
inspection of rice for the bene- 
' fit of the member countries of 
the Commission; 
-A technical meeting on rice 
Storage be convened under the 
auspices of FAO; 
(c) Attention be given to the pro- 
_cessing of rice by all countries 
eoncerned, in order to make 
more edible rice available for 
consumption. 
- While action is already being taken 
to hold a meeting at Bangkok, under 
FAO auspices,' on the technology of 


rice storage as a preliminary to the 
_establishment of a regional center im- — 
parting instruction on these: problems, 


the Government of Thailand has signi- 
fied its. desire to proceed with a national 
training center devoted primarily to rice 


grading and inspection and the econo- 
‘mic aspects of storage. 


An agreement 

for this is likely to be completed to 

permit. the opening of a centre at 

Bangkok in January 1953... 

~The curriculum would include in- 

struction on. marketing functions such 

as: 

_ 1. Principles and reasons for grad- 
ing and standardization, since (a) 
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a close connection exists between 
quality and price; (b) standard- 
ized’ classification. - and quality 
facilitates the dissemination of 
price and market information 
generally and assists the machi- 
nery of distribution at all stages; 
(c) the introduction of standard 
qualities leads to greater uniform- 
ity of production types and thus 
assists the rice breeder; and (d) 
established -standards — facilitate 
the provision of credit against 
stored produce. | 

2 grnagiges of principal varie- 
les, . 

3. Methods of drawing representa- 
tive samples. 

4 

5 


Recognition of quality factors. . 


. Methods of determining moisture 


content and conducting physical 
analysis. 


6. Practice in grading. 
7 


. Handling and conservation with 
special reference to: (a) loss in 
weight; (b) effect on quality; (c) 
costs of storage in relation to sea- 
sonal variations in price and the 
maintenance and improvement of 
quality. 


8. Business management principles 
and rules for the efficient opera- 
tion of grading, inspection and 
handling ‘services including re- 
ceiving, weighing, identification, 
drying (where necessary), space 
allocation, documentation, and re- 
cords covering the issue of ware- ~ 
house receipts and disbursements. 


9. The eare and maintenance of 
grading and handling  equip- 
ment, 

It is hoped that the experience gained 
will commend itself to member coun- 
tries of the International Rice Commis- 
sion and will ultimately lead to the 


establishment of other training cen- 
ters. 


NOTICE 


It is with pleasure that we an- 
nounce that we have now esta- 
blished Agencies in AUSTRALIA, 
JAPAN and SINGAPORE and we 
will be very pleased to handle any 
enquiries concerning property in 
these countries. | 


HARRIMAN REALTY 
COMPANY, LIMITED, 


REAL ESTATE AGENTS 
SURVEYORS, VALUERS & 
PROPERTY MANAGERS. 


King’s Building, 2nd Floor, 
Hong Kong. 
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HONGKONG COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


Survey of HK Markets for the week 
ended January 10, 1953 


The Cotton Yarn market was the . 


one mainly affected by the tight money 
conditions prevailing as a result of 
the approaching settlements at China 
New Year next month. This was not 
felt so much by Metals, Paper and 
Industrial Chemicals, owing to increased 
demands from China and Taiwan. 
The China Produce market was parti- 
cularly heartened by the announce- 
ment that the US Treasury Dept had 
agreed as the result of negotiations 
conducted by the HK authorities to 
accept goods exported under a Com- 
prehensive Certificate of Origin issued 
by the HK Dept of Commerce & In- 
dustry. At present this arrangement 
only covers a few items such as salted 
fish, preserved plums, cotton waste, 
tungsten ore. and concentrates, ivory 
manufactures, hardwood furniture in- 
cluding camphorwood chests, water 


chestnuts, and made-up silk garments; 


but it is understood that discussions 
- are continuing and that the list will 
be extended to most of the principal 
articles of HK. origin exported to the 
US. 
' The following interests were active 
during the week in the China Produce 
market: Europe, (woodoil, soyabean 
oil, raw silk, mustard seed (W. Ger- 
many), rosin, egg powder); Japan 
(rosin, coir fibre, sesamum, wheat 
bran); Taiwan (rosin, woodoil); Thai- 
land (rosin); Indonesia (rosin); Singa- 
pore (wheat bran, .unhulled sesamum) ; 
India (cassia lignea); Pakistan (cassia 
jignea); North Africa (tea); Philip- 
pines’ (unhulled sesamum). 
Among the goods received from the 
mainland were: woodoil 90 tons, rape- 
seed oil 60 tons, cassia lignea 2325 
bales, sesamum 3169 bales, rosin 2003 
_ eases, gallnuts 175 bales, raw silk 850 
bales, crude lacquer 240 drums, tea 805 


HK Commodity Prices Jan. 5-10 1953 
(Spot Sales unless otherwise stated) 

picul — 133.3 Ibs) 

Cotton Yarn—HK 20s $1155 & 

' $1180 per bale. Indian 14s $890. 26s 


$1250. Italian 20s $1050 & $1120, 
82s $1570. Belgian 32s $1590. 


Raw Cotton—Pakistan 52/58 Dec./_ 


Jan. cif HK, NT-roller gin $1.88 per 
ib, LSS-r.g. $1.85, 4F-r.g. $1.82, 289F- 
r.g, $1.92 per lb. 

_ Metals—Mild Steel Plates 4’ x 8’ 
1/16” $66 per picul, “%”’—%” $68. 
Mild Steel Round Bars, Europe 40’ 
5%”? & %’’ $42 per picul, 20’ 2” $43; 
Japan 20’ 3%”—1” $38; HK make 
20’—40’ %” & %” $42. Galvd. Iron 
Sheets G24 74 cents per lb, G26 75 
cents, Japan 3’ x 7’ G31 $9.20 per 


2” & 2%” $2, 2%” 


sheet. Aluminium Sheets, standard 


quality. Japan 4’ x 8’ G10 $4.20 per 
lb. Copper Wire G8 $450 per picul. 
Copper Pipes, UK 18’—20’ %”—2” $5 
per ib. aan Sheets, Japan 4’ x 4’ 4%” 
$4.50 per lb, %” $4.60, Japan 4’ x. &’ 
3/32”—1%” $5.20. Corr. Roofing Iron 
Sheets 3’ x 7’ G26 73 cents per Ib, 
G28 76 cents. Zine Sheets, Europe 
3’ x 8’ G6 $170 per picul. . Steel Wire 
Ropes, UK 1” $2.70 per lb, 1%” $2.30, 
1.90. Steel Wire, 
UK G8-10 $4.50 per Ib. Galvd. Wire 
Netting, Europe 50yds *%4” G20 $45 
ber. length, 2” G18 $25. 
Vire, Europe G12 $53 per picul, G16 
$50. Electrolytic Tinplate Waste, 
Waste 18” x 24” tonnage packing $140 
per 200 lbs. Misprint Tinplate Waste, 
Waste, USA 18” x 24” coked $143 per 
200 lbs. . Blackplate 3’ x 6’ G30/G81 
$73 per picul. Scrap Metal: Brass 
Scrap (new) large $190 per picul; 
Cast Iron Plates (old) $24 per picul; 
Copper Scraps $222 per picul; Scrao 
Iron lq $285 per ton; Scrap. Iron 
salvage 
per picul. 

Industrial Chemicals—Acid, Acetic, 
Glacial, Germany 78/80% 64 cents per 
lb. Chromic Acid Flakes, S. Africa 


$1.20 per lb. Cresylic Acid, UK 448- — 


lb. 68 cents per Ib. Stearic Acid, 
Needle form, Australia 140-lbs bag 72 


cents per lb. Bicarbonate of Soda, ref, 


Holland 25-kg $25 per bag. Borax, 


_ Gran., USA $36 per 100-lbs paper bag. 
_ Calcium Hypochlorite, Japan 60% 50-kz 


drum 48 cents per lb. Chlorate : of 
Potash, Swiss 100-kg drum 52 cents 


Galvd. Iron 


from ships Angles $24.50 
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- per Ib. Gum Arabic, Egypt 76 cents | 


er lb. Lemon Shellac, India No. 1 
226 per picul. Lithopone 30%, Hol- 
land 50-kg paper bag.37 cents per Ib. 
Polystyrene Moulding Compound 
Canada or UK, Porcelain White $2.95 
per lb: Rongalite C Lump, Holland 
60 cents per lb. Sodium Perborate, UK. 
100-kg 70 cents per lb. Tanning Ex- 
tract, Mimosa about 1-cwt double bag: 
61 cents per lb. 


Paper—Bond unwatermarked 22" x 
84” 32-lbs $24 per 


ream. . Cigarette. 
20” x 30” Japan $13.50 per ream. MG 
Cap 17%-lb white, Austria $10.60 per 
ream, Norway. $10.80. MG _= Sulphite, 
Europe 47-lbs brown $34 per. ream, 
40-lbs white 35” x 47” -$28.50, 47-lbs. 
white $33, 57-100 lbs brown 82/90 cents 
per lb. Prime Glascine 26-lbs double 
size. 30”’ x 40” $29 per ream. Imitation 


The Directors of The Hongkong 
and Shanghai Banking Corpora- 
tion announce that out of the 
_profits of the Bank for the year 
ending 3ist December 1952, a 
final dividend of £3 per share 
(nett after deduction of Hong 
Kong Corporation Profits Tax). 
will be paid, leaving a balance 
of approximately $9,489,000 to. 
be carried forward. _The sum of — 
$3,000,000 has been written off. 
Bank Premises. Account. The ac- 
counts are still subject to audit. 
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“The Businessman’s Airline”! 
The businessman’s first choice is always TWA, 
That’s because TWA’s conveniently scheduled flights 
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Glascine “20” x 30”, Czech 11%-lbs 
$13 .per ream. Manifold. 22” x 34”. 
Sweden 16-lbs white $16.20, Norway 
$16, Italy $15, France $14.30 per ream. 
Woodfree Printing 57-60 lbs 75 cents 
er lb, 65-70 lbs 72 cents. Newsprint . 
in roll 52gr Sweden, Austria, Finland: 
43” 42 cents per lb, Norway 31” 
41/40% cents, Japan 31” 35 cents. | 
Newsprint in ream. 50-lbs 31” x 43” 
. $22.60 per ream: = 
Cement—Emerald Brand 
Island) 112-lb bag $8 (official price | 
$7.50). Snowcrete (Green Is) 1-cwt 
bag $18 (off. price $17.50). Emeral- 


3 (Green 


the world price and the strained re- | 
lations between Britain and Red China. | 


The undertone 


of the market was 
steady. Because 


of the heavy stock 
here, better prices cannot be expected. 

Interest for changeover in_ the 
fictitious forward market totalled $8.04 
in favor of sellers per 10 taels of .945 
fine. Tradings amounted to 309,100 
taels. or -averaged 28,100 taels per 
operating day. Positions taken fignred 
at 98,600 taels per average day. Cash 
sales totalled 67,410 taels, of which 
18.410 taels officially listed and 49,000 
taels privately arranged. 
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_ Imports were mainly from Macao 
and amounted to 48,500 taels. Two 


shipments of a total of 80,000 fine 


ounces arrived Macao last fortnight. 
Exports totalled 42,000 taels, of which 
26,000 taels to Singapore, 11,000 taels 
to Indochina, 3,000 taels to Indonesia 
and 2,000 taels to Japan and Korea. 
Differences paid for local and Macao 
99 fine were $14.00-13.70 and 12.90- 
12.40 respectively per tael of .945 fine. 

Cross rates worked in the local 
market were US$41.11-40.54 per fine 
ounce. A total of 24,000 fine ounces 
contracted at 41.00-40.40 C.I.F. Macao. 


crete Rapid Hardening (Green Is) 112- 


U.S.$ 
Ib bag $9 (sellers) (off. price. $8.25). T. Hi 
Japan l-cwt bag $7.40, ex-ship $135 602% 60014, 60014 59714 
per ton. Japan 100-lbs bag $6.60. Bist Dec 602% 600% 5987 
China Produce—Vegetable Oils: Ani- Jan 604 608: High 
seed Oil 15 deg. $625 per picul. Pep- 60514 604 6021, 
permint Oil $22 per lb. Rapeseed Oil 601% 
drum $220 per picul. Soyabean O1 60414 60314 602 600% 
$94 per picul. -Woodoil (Tung Oil) 60314 601% 60044 
Other Produce: Aniseed: Star. Nanning. %¥e..to. the fact that the New York Chinese remittances from the States 
1q $310 per picul, 2 q $295 Cassia Cross rate touched 2.73, which was and the Philippines increased. | 
Tiokan, Wet River 802m bile 2 only 3% below the official rate of Canadian $ drafts quoted 6.09-6 06 
$57. 50. 3 $56. loose packing $56 ht 2.80. Future of Sterling is bright. In during the last fortnight, about 1% 
picul. $178 | the T.T. sector, a total of US$2.86 higher than the US$ rates; only Cana- 


Gallnuts, Hankow lq $33 per picul._ 
Groundnut Cake, Tsingtao $27.50 per 


millions were traded. Bangkok and 
Philippine merchants were good sellers, 


dian $45,000 were traded. 


Silver 


and gold importers and agents of Red | 
$100 per piculr 18/24 $102 per China were buyers. In the Notes en. i968 pertscl erevin yer 
picul. Mustard d $57 market, cash sales amounted to US$1.05 3.80 2.78 
Gypsum Hupeh $14.50 per picul Rice. million and in fictitious forward US$9.65 Low 5.55 3.60 © 2.90 

Bran, Changsha $20.90 per picul millions were traded. Big quantities 7] 

‘Wheat Bran,- Hankow $19.50 per picul. ,2otes arrived from Taiwan, Japan “Tyadings 12,000 taels. 18,000 coins 25,000 coins 
‘Rosin Wat River A-grade $90 nae and the Philippines for disposal, while 
quintal, B-gr $86, C-gr “$82 Mixed speculators were rather bearish in the The market was weak following the 


grade -1q' $76, 2q $69: H-gr $78 -per hope of. possible US$ inflation. Change- easy trend: of world markets. Seme 


-quintal, 


- over interest for the last fortnight imports from China via Macao met 
‘per picul totalled $10.90 per US$1,000 in with poor support from exporters. 
hulled, Wwonsehowates: black 1q $83.50 favour. of sellers. Positions taken Weakness of world markets was due to 


figured at US$5.75 millions per average | 


per picul, Hankow brown 1q $58.50.. Japanese selling of 10 million — 


‘Tea: _BOP 2q $280.50 per picui day. In the D.D. sector, a total of holding. © 3 
Minerals: Arsenate, Crude $430 per | Far Eastern Exchange 
‘picul. Tungsten Ore 65% $1020 per 29th Dec. , Bangkok Indochina 
picul. 3 1952 to Per HK$100 US$ Notes YenD.D. Indian —‘T.T. TT. 
10th Jan. 1953. Malayan$ T.T. D.D. in Japan per 10,000 R.T.T. per HK$100 per HK$100 
| 53.65 2.065 5.98 148% 1.16 274 850 
53.70 2.03 5.92 147 1.145 276% 870 
HONGKONG EXCHANGE & GOLD 


Total Tradings M$320,000 Pesos 175,000 US$115,000 Y18 m. R.35,000 Baht 2% m. Piastres 144 m. 


MARKETS The market -was»-fairly° active and Taiwan Exchange 
| tradings were between general mer- 29th Dec. per 1,000 Remit- Ex- 
_ Report for the two weeks of 29 chants to set off their trade balances. 1952 to 10th Taiwan tance Exchange change 
December to 10 January:— Tradings of US$ notes in Japan were 27-1953 = $ Notes Taiwan$ Gold = USS 
Gold Market those in Malayan $ were mostly for 
Date — High .945 Low .945 Macao .99 Chinese immigrant remittances. Tradings 350,000 1% millions — ioe 
29th Dec. 278% Low 289 
30th Dec. 278% Chinese Exchange 
279% 29th Dec. | | Remittance Remittance 
a aus | 280 1952 to per million Remittance PB$ US$Notes Remittance Gold US$ Notes 
10th Jan.1953 PB$Notes PB$Canton Amoy Amoy PB$S’hai Shanghai Shanghai 
th Jan. 28514 2821, 294% High Beh kis ces $200 200 184 5.48 184 87 84 
Ith Jan. 28514 2825, 173 183 5.30 183 86 84 
Sth Jan. 283% 281% Total Tradings PB$120m. PB$250m. PB$220m. Nominal PB$250m. Nominal Nominal 
9th Jan. 283% 282% 
10th Jan. .... 28844) 28254 Banknotes Market 
Highest $28514, lowest $278%4. 29th ' Dec. | 
During the last fortnight: un der Australian£ N.Z.£ African £ Rupee Rupee Ceylon R. ‘ 
‘tion of world prices, which touched the ase “Dias eee 
“hi esia 
fine ounce, 1952 to 10th Macao Yen Piastre Rupiah 
ang on beter cemand irom Singapore Jan. 1958 Malayan $ Canadian$ Peso Pataca per10,000 per100 Baht per100 per 100 
sand Indochina, there were some re- High 1.84 6.10 2.195 99 15414 11.45 34.10 26.00 
ports about the possibility of raising Low 1.83 6.04 2.09 985 151 11.20 33.30 24.90 
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THE HONG KONG JOCKEY CLUB 


| ANNUAL RACE MEETING 1953 
Saturday 17th, Wednesday 21st & Saturday 24th January, 1953 
(Held under the Rules of The Hong Kong Jockey Club) 


The First Bell will be rung at 11.30 a.m. and the First Race will be 
T18 at 12. 9: NOON each day. The tiffin interval is after the claninal Race 
1.30 p.m. 
There are 10 races each day (30 in all). 
Through Tickets (30 Races—$60.00) also tickets at os 00 each re the 


Special Cash Sweep on the “Pearce Memorial Cup Sweep” scheduled to be 


run on 24th January, 1953, may be obtained at the Cash Sweep Office of the 
Club at Queen’s Building, | Ground Floor, Chater Road. 

Through Tickets reserved for this ‘meeting but not paid for by 10. 00 
a.m. on Friday, 16th January, will be sold and the reservation cancelled 
for future meetings. 

To avoid congestion at the Cash Sweep Office at Queen’s Gutlding. sweep 
tickets may also be purchased at the Club’s Branch Offices at:— 


5 D’Aguilar Street, Hong Kong or 382 Nathan Road, Kowloon 
TOTALISATOR 


The attention of Totalisator Investors is drawn to the following rules:— 


Dividends will be paid on the winning and placed ponies so declared by the Stewards 
when the “ALL CLEAR” is given. The “ALL CLEAR” signal will be indicated by a white 
light at the Totalisator Tower. BACKERS ARE ADVISED NOT TO DESTROY OR 
THROW AWAY THEIR TICKETS UNTIL AFTER THE “ALL CLEAR” SIGNAL -HAS 
BEEN EXHIBITED. © 

Totalisator Tickets should be oxatatead and checked before leaving the Selling 
Counters as mistakes of any description cannot be rectified later. 


Cash received in respect of Dividends should be checked before leaving the Pay- | 


Out Counters as no claim fer short payment of the value of tickets presented can be 
entertained once Investors have left the Counters. 


All winning tickets and tickets for refunds must be presented for payment at the . 


Race Course on the day to which they refer, but none will be paid later than one hour 
after the time for which the last race of the day has been scheduled to be run. 


In no circumstances will any Dividends be paid or refunds made unless a ticket is 
| produced. Payment WILL NOT be made on torn or disfigured tickets .. 


MEMBERS’ BADGES AND ENCLOSURE 

Members and guests are reminded that they and their ladies MUST 
wear their badges prominently displayed throughout the Meeting. 

NO ONE WITHOUT A BADGE WILL BE ADMITTED TO THE MEMBERS’ ENCLOSURE. 

Badges admitting ladies not in possession of Brooches or Season tickets 
and gentlemen, non-members of the Club, to the Members’ Enclosure and the 
Club Rooms at $10.00 per day including tax, for ladies or gentlemen are ob- 
tainable through the Secretary at Alexandra House, on the written or per- 
sonal introduction of a Member, such member to be responsible for all 
visitors introduced by him, and for payment of all chits, etc. 

Only a limited number of badges admitting to Members’ Enclosure will 
be on sale at the Race Course. — 

The Branch Offices, the Treasurers’ Compradore Office and the Secre- 
tary’s Office will close at 10.00 am. each day. The Treasurers’ Com- 
pradore Office is situated at Queen’s Building, Ground Floor, Chater Road, 
and the Secretary’s Office at Alexandra House, 8th Floor. 

A limited number of tiffins will be obtainable at the Club House provided 
they are ordered in advance from the No. 1 Boy (Tel. 27818). 

NO CHILDREN WILL BE ADMITTED TO THE CLUB’S PREMISES DURING THE 


PUBLIC ENCLOSURE 

The Price of admission to the Public Enclosure will be $3.00 per day 
including tax for all persons including Ladies and will be payable at the Gate. 
Any person leaving the Public Enclosure during a Meeting will forfeit 
his or her right of admission to the Enclosure and will be required to pay the 
requisite fee of $3.00 in order to gain re-admission., 


BOOKMAKERS, TIC TAC MEN, ETC., WILL NOT BE PERMITTED TO OPERATE 
WITHIN THE PRECINCTS OF THE HONG KONG JOCKEY CLUB... 


AND WILL BE OBTAINABLE IN THE. RESTAURANT IN 
THE PUBLIC ENCLOSUR SERVANTS’ PASSES 


Servants’ passes will be issued to private box holders only,’ aia are: 


requested to distribute them with discrimination and to endorse their names 


on the passes. Holders of such passes are not permitted,in the Members’ En- | 


closure except for passing through on their duties and must remain in their 
employers’ stands. 

Owing to the congestion in the Members’ Betting Hall and at Booths 
adjacent to Boxes in the Coffee Room, Box-holders and Members are re- 
quested to ensure that their servants make use only of the Public Betting 
Hall. Military Police will be posted at various points in the enclosure to 


penditure for 1952-53 is $10,026,075. 


cast 


HONGKONG GOVERNMENT 


REVENUE & EXPENDITURE 


~ HK Govt revenue & expenditure for April- 


August 1952—first 56 months of fiscal 1952/53 


—were as follow :— 


Miscellaneous measures pe the head of 
Defence resulted in an actual expenditure up to 
August..31 of $5,501,421. Expenditure for the 
month of August itself was $337, 463. The esti- 
mated expenditure for 1952-53 is $24, 951,000. 


Actual expenditure up to August 31 in the 
Education Department was $3,477,486. Expendi- 
ture for August was $697,428. Estimated ex- 


Up to August 31 the Marine Department spent 
$3,173,340. For August expenditure was $761,- 
036. Estimated. expenditure for 1952-53 is 


$16,353,690. 


Medical Department expenditure up to August: 
31 is listed as $8,451,055. For August’ it was 
$1,530,166. Estimated expenditure for 1952-53 is 
$21,952,371. 


Pensions took up $3,946,726 up to August 31. 
In August it was $662.738.. Estimated expondi- 
ture for 1952-58 totals $9, 645, 000. ; 


Police Force expenditure up to August 31 
was $11,113,234. In August it was $2,085,183. 
Estimated expenditure for 1952-53 is $30,653,147. 


Expenditure up to August 31 of the Public 
Works Department was $5,251,667. In August 
it was $1,218,084. Estimated expenditure for 
1952-53 is $14,892,141. 


Expenditure up. to August 31 of Public Works — 
Recurrent totalled $5,479,287. In August it was 
$1,254,406. . Estimated expenditure for 1952-53 is. 
$17,315,500. | 


Public Works Non-Recurrent expenditure up 
to August 31 was $7,116,017. Expenditure in 
August was $2,011,230. Estimated expenditure 
in 1952-53 is $387, 844, 600. 


The Sanitary Department and Council 
up to August 31 spent $4,596,063. Expenditure 
in August was. $919,713. Estimated peer 
for 1952-53 is $12,454,682. 


Resettlement of aaa cost $498, 080 up to 
August 31. In August expenditure was $102,044. 
Estimated expenditure for 1952-53 is $3,294,487. 


The Stores’ Department .spent $5,314,510 up 
to August 31. Expenditure ‘in August was $1,- 
047,574. Estimated expenditure for 1952-53 is 
$4,748,540. 


Subventions expenditure up to August 31 
totalled $8,332,143. Expenditure for August was 
$464,154. Fistimated expenditure for 1952-53 is 
$19,334,830. 


General revenue balance as at August 1, 058: 
was $251,922,711.. Revenue for August, 1952, 
was $33,440,304. Expenditure for the same 
month was $17,528,390. Surplus for August, 
1952, was $15,911,913. General revenue balance 


HONGKONG STOCK EXCHANGE | 
IN DECEMBER 


The volume of business Senaebad for 
the first two months of 1952 gave pro- 
mise of a very large turnover for 1952, 


_ but from March onwards, the ‘volume 
‘decreased, and the year closed with an 
increase ‘of only $1,637,108 over 1951. 


‘During 1952, the Shanghai Gas Co. was 
“requ itioned”. and shareholders of the 


~~ Shanghai and Hongkew. Wharf Co. have 


been asked to approve a scheme to 
hand the undertaking over to the Cen- 


‘tral Peoples Government of China. The 


China Provident Loan & Mortgage Co., 
Hong Kong Telephone Co. and Whee- 
lock Marden & Co. made new issues 
during the year. The latter Company 
sub-divided its shares of $20 each into 


ensure that this regulation is adhered to. By Order, 
H. Misa, Secretary. 


4 shares of $5 each as from date. 


Business during December, $8,906,- 
692. Business in 1951: $140, 671 899. 


a= 


| 
| 
| 
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Business. in 1952: $142, 309,007.  Busi-. 
ness in December, 1951: $14, 414,864. 


BUSINESS DONE | DURING DECEMBER 1952: 
: Qty. of Shares 
‘H.K. Govt. 3% Loan (1948) $70,000 . 
Bank of East Asia ............ Beksh 1,467 
Union Waterboats ............ -500 
Asia Navigation ..... 10,000 
North Point Wharves ................ 3,800 
Sh. & Eongkew Wharf ....:......... 3,000 
Wheelock Marden 12,640 
do (Bonus) ..... 1,527 
do (Rts. ) 17,990 
Lane 200 
China Entertainment .............. 200 
Rubber Companies :— 
Consolidated Rubber ............. 5,200 


HONGKON G SHARE MARKET 


(By 


Last year was the second best year 


in the lecal- share market since the . 


Pacific War;.the total amount of busi- 
ness reported was $143,023,080, aver- 


000 per week, and is only. $15,940,218 
below that of the best year, 1948, and 
is more than double that of- 1950. 
Business began to pick up since Septem- 
‘ber 1951 while both price and volume 
‘increased steadily up to date, and now 
is at the highest of the past three 
years. In the past. year the second 


and third quarters were slightly on the 


‘thin side; February was the best month 
as shown in the following table of 
monthly turnover :— 


reves $ 15,816,268 
Matte 12,385,661 


Mereantile Bk. 


EK. Docks, 
aging $12,000,000 per month or $3,000, 


Wheelocks, 


5,163,290" 
The steady rise in the prices of 


shares since the latter half of 1951, and 
a good part of the idle capital released 
as a result of the poor general trade 
situation and the gradual loss of in- 
terest in the gold market and real es- 
tate have contributed much to the 
share market’s activity. The diminished 
threat of another war appeared to make 
the position of Hongkong safer than 


before, and this encouraged irivestors to. 


throw more 
market. 


The local share business has a hope- 
ful and bright future, because of the 
growing industry in the Colony and the 
well organised Exchange in which in- 
vestors have confidence. The founda- 


money into the share 


tion of the local market will further © 


be consolidated and thus will induce 
more capital of not only the Colony 
but. also Far Eastern cities to be in- 
vested here, ., 


The following are the quotations and changes 
of the share market. at the close of the 2nd 
January, 1953, compared with those at the 
close of the previous two weeks :— 


H.K. Govt. Loans | \ 


4% Loan, 100 nom. 
31%4% Loan (1934 & 1940), 92 nom; up 34%. 
Loan (1948), 9214 b; 93 s; up 


Banks 


H.K. & S. Bank, 1415 b. 
H.K. .& S. Bank (Lon. Reg.), £78% nom; 
down £1. 


Chartered Bank, £10-3/16 nom; down £%. 
£1934 ; down 
Bank of East Asia; 152 nom. 


Insurances 


Canton Ins., 255 b. 


Union Ins., 797% b; up $15. 


China Underwriters, 5.20 b. 
H.K. Fire Ins., 160 nom. 
Shipping 
Douglases, 160 nom. 
Indo Chinas (Pref.), 10.10 nom. _ 
. Indo Chinas (Def.), 48.60 nom. 
Shells (Bearer), 78/1144 nom; up 1/3%. 
U. Waterboats, 13.90 b; 14 sa. 
U. Waterboats (Bonus), 10.80 nom. 
Asia Nav., 1.40 b. 


Docks, Wharves, Godowns 


H.K. & K. Wharves, 88% b 

North’ Point Wharves, 6% b 

Sh. Hongkew, 2% nom. : 

20 b; down 20 cents. 

China Providents (Old), 13.10 b; “up 40 cents. 

China Providents. (New), 11.40 b; up 25 cents. 

S’hai Dockyards, 1%4 b. 

7% b; 7.80 7.80/%/. 80 sa; up 
174%. cents. 

Wheelocks' (Rights), 234° b;,2.825 s; 80 sa; 
up cents.: 


Mikbie 
Raub Mines, 43%, nom. 
H.K. Mines, 3e. nom. 


Lands, Hotels & Bldgs, 


H.K. & S. Hotels, 7.90 b; 7.95 s; 7.90/.95 sa; 
up 25 eents. 

H.K. Lands (Old), 55 b; 55% sa; down $1. 

H.K. Lands (Bonus & 1952 Issue), 55 s; 54% 
sa; down 650. cents. 

S’hai Lands, 14% b; 1.30 s. 

Humphreys, 13% nom. 

H.K. Realties, 2.325 s. 

Chinese Estates, 145 nom. 


Public Utilities 
H.K. Tramways, 22.10 b; 22.40 s; 22. 20/.10 
sa; down 20 cents. . 
Peak Trams (F. Pd.), 35 b; up $1. 
‘Peak Trams (Partly Pd.), 16% nom. | 
Star Ferries, 116 b; 117 sa. 
‘China’ Lights (F. Pd.), 9.40 b; 9.45 sa; up 
15 cents. 


» China Lights (Partly Pd.), 6. 15 b; up 10 cents. 


H.K. Electrics, 23.90 b; 23.80/. 90 up 50 cents. 
Macao Electrics, 11.20 s. 

Sandakan Lights, 7% nom. 

Telephones, 19.30 b; up $1.30. 

Telephones (New), 17.60 b; up $1.10. 
Shanghai Gas, 65c. nom. 


Industrials 


(Ord.), 2744 nom. 
19.40 b; 19.60 s; 19% sa; 


Cald. Macg. 
Cements, 

cents. 
H.K. Ropes, 20% rom; up 20 cents. 


Stores 
Dairy Farms, 19 b; up 40 cents. 
Watsons, 24.60 b: up 20 cents. 
L. Crawfords, 31% s 


up 50 


- Sinceres, 2.90 nom. 


China Emporium, 9.40 nom. 
Sun Co., Ltd., 1.70 b; 1.80 sa. 
Kwong Sang Hong, 140 nom. 
Wing On (H.K.), 47% nom. 


Miscellaneous 


China Entertainments, 18.30 nom. 
International Films, 70c. nom. 

H.K. Constructions (Fully Pd.), 2.30 nom. 
H.K: Constructions (Partly ), 1.70 
Vibro Pilings, 9. nom. 2 
Marsman, Investments, 6/- nom. ’ 
Marsman, (H.K.), 55c. nom. 

S’hai Loan, 1,16: 

Yangtsze Finance, 5% b; 5.85 s. 


Cottons 
2.15 nom; down 10 cents. 


Rubber Companies 


Anglo-Dutch, 1 nom. 
Anglo-Java, 30c:; nom. 

Ayer Tawah, 3.40 nom. 

Bute Plantation, 2.30 s. 
Consolidated Rubber, 34% nom. 
Dominion Rubber, 2.20 nom. 
Java-Consolidated, 42c. b. 
Kota Bahroe, 3% nom. 
Kroewoek Java, 40c. nom. 
Langkat, 50c. 

Rubber Trust, 2.20 b; 2.30 s. 
Shanghai Kedah, 6.10 b. 
Shanghai Kelantan, 70c. b. 
Shanghai Pahang, 1 nom, 
Shanghai Sumatra, 4 nom. 
Sungala, 2 nom. 

Sungei Duri, 3.60 sa. 

Tanah Merah, 95c. s. 

Ziangbe Rubber, 1.60 nom. 


Ewes, 


SINGAPORE SHARE MARKET IN 


Malayan stats finished in 1952 in 
fine style and started 1953 most op- 
timistically. 


At this juncture a 
glance:might be instructive. 1952’ saw 
Malayan trade adjust itself ‘without 
-undue fuss to a fall from $1.42% in 
‘January to 73% cents per lb, in 
September for its chief product; and 


-. when the: lower prices attracted buyers 


cautious optimism was engendered as a 
recovery to well over 90 cents ‘took 
place. ° Now with some stability in.the 
rubber price at a level which affords 
fair profits to efficient producers con- 
fidence has spread through the whole 
economy. Throughout the year there 
were always buyers with funds to take 
advantage of liquidation on political 
fears and it may be said that by the 
end of the year Press reports on the 
imminence of a spread of hostilities. 
over all Asia had ceased to influence 


: 

| 


100 2 


the Malayan investor. Improvement in 
morale must undoubtedly be attributed 
to successes against terrorists in the 
Federation. These results had their 
beginnings in the work of General 
Briggs and Sir Walter Jenkin whicn 
received tremendous impetus with the 
arrival of General Templer and Colonel 
Young. And throughout the darkest 
days planters and miners maintained 
production giving revenue, ‘ without 
which nothing could have been accom- 
plished. Second only to the stabiliza- 
tion of Rubber in its effect on markets 
‘has been the growing confidence in the 
prospects of Tin as the deliveries under 
Mr. Churchill’s sale to America were 
completed and the U.S. turned over 
the buying of the metal to those best 
qualified to handle it who returned to 
its traditional source of supply—the 
Singapore and Penang Tin markets, in 
fact to the only markets where large 
prime supplies can be bought by all 
comers without intervention of middle 
men. Springing from firmness in chief 
exports there developed in the last 
quarter of the year renewed confidence 
in the secondary merchandising and in- 
dustrial undertakings with good markets 
for practically all stocks in this list. 


Loan markets remained in flux during 
the greater part of 1952 when it was 
obvious to investors that both the City 
of Singapore and the Federation of 
Malaya would have to come into the 
market. Attempts to raise funds in 


1951 at unattractive terms had merely 


resulted in a flight of money to London 
where British Funds showed higher 
yields for many months. 
1952, the Singapore City Commissioners 
recognized that only an adequate re- 
turn would attract investors and their 
5% Loan with a 10/20 year maturity 
was an immediate success. This flota- 
tion was followed by a small:trial issue 
by the Federation in October and a 
larger loan in December. 


HK INCORPORATED COMPANIES 


The following new private companies 
were incorporated in Hongkong during 
the weeks ended :— 


December 27, 1952: 


J. P. Vasunia & Company, Limited— 
To acquire by purchase, lease, exchange 
or ofperwise, lands, buildings and here- 
ditaments of any tenure, etc.; Nominal 


Capital, HK$1,000,000; Registered 
Office, 38, Wyndham Street, ist floor, 
_ Victoria, _ Hongkong; Subscribers— 


Hormusji Pirojsha Vasunia, 38, Wynd- 
ham Street, 1st floor, Hongkong, Mer- 
chant; Dara Framroz: Vasunia, 38, 


In October, 


Capital, 


Wyndham Street, 1st floor, Hongkong, 


Merchant. | 
Intran Company (Import and Ex- 


port) Limited—General 


porters and importers, etc.; Nominal 
Capital, HK$200,000; Registered Office, 
Gloucester Building, 3rd floor, Victoria, 
Hongkong; Subscribers—J. J. van 
Brummen, R.B.L, 441, Island Road, 
Hongkong, Merchant; F. H. von Meyen- 
feldt, 1, Suffolk Road, Kowloon, Mer- 
chant. 


The Kwong Hing Paper Company, 
Limited—Manufacturers of and deal- 
ers in paper of all kinds, etc.; Nominal 
HK$1,500,000; Registered 
Office, 16, .Wing Lok Street, ground 
floor, Victoria, Hongkong; Subscribers— 
Tung wintogg,. Wai, .30, Kennedy Road, 
Hongkong, Merchant; Tung Hok Nin, 
23, Caine Road, 2nd floor, Hongkong, 
Merchant; Lee Man Kee, 7. Seymour 
Terrace, Hongkong, Merchant. 


Lee Wah Weaving Factory, Limited 
—Business of spinning or manufactur- 
ing and dealing in cotton or other 
fibrous substances, etc.; Nominal 
Capital, HK$1,000,000; Registered 
Office, New Kowloon Inland Lot No. 
2856, Un Chau Street, Kowloon; Sub- 
scribers—Cheong::Yick Sun, Kwong 
Hotel, No. 159, Connaught Road Cen- 
tral, 7th floor, Hongkong, Merchant; 
Cheong Ying Chan, New Kowloon In- 
land Lot No, 2856, Un Chau Street, 
Kowloon, Merchant. 


Kwan Tye Loong Limited—Importers 
and exporters of goods, commodities or 
merchandise, etc.; Nominal Capital, 
HK$1,000,000; Registered Office, 4, 
Queen Victoria Streét, 
Victoria, Hongkong; Subscribers—Ho 
Ming, 15, On Lan Street, 2nd floor, 
Hongkong, Merchant; Chan Lue Wan, 


29, Fuk Wa Street, 2nd floor, Kowloon,.. 


Merchant; Chan~Hong Wah, 1, Rut- 


land Quadrant, Kowloon Tong, Mer- 


chant, 


January 3, 1953: 


Sunny Enterprises, Limited— 
To purchase, take on lease or in ex- 
change, or hire or otherwise acquire 
any land and hereditaments of \ any 
tenure, etc.; Nominal Capital, HK$1,- 
000,000; Registered Office, 336, Queen’s 
Road West, 2nd floor, Victoria, Hong 
Kong; Subscribers—Man Sui Ki, 135, 


Des Voeux Road West, 2nd floor, Hong 
Kong, Widow; Pun: Sun On, 135, Des 


Voeux Road West, 2nd floor, Hong 


Kong, Merchant. 


Lotus Soap’ Factory, Limited— 
Soap manufacturers; Nominal Capi- 
tal, HK$200,000; Registered Office, 46, 
Hing Man Street, Shaukiwan, Hong 
Kong; Subscribers—Siu Yiu Chung, 


general . 


ground floor, 


toria, 


FAR EASTERN 


Economic Review 


125, Gloucester Road, Srd floor, ‘Hong 
Kong, Merchant; Siu Chai Pan, 125, 
Gloucester Road, 3rd floor, Hong Kong, 


«Merchant. 


China Merchants Import « and 
Export Company,  Limited—lImport- 
ers, exporters and general traders; 
Nominal Capital, HK$100,000; Re- 
gistered Office, Room. 907, Bank of 
China Building, No. 2A, Des Voeux 
Road Central, Victoria, Hong Kong; 
Subscribers—Philip Shoung Chien, 70, 
Village Road, ist floor, Hong Kong, 
Merchant; Shih Chia Chien, 4, Norfolk: 
Kowloon Tong, Kowloon, Mer-., 


Hong Kong Cold _ Storage 
Food 


and 
Industries Limited—Merchants,”’ 
importers and _ exporters, 
etc.; Nominal Capital, HK$5,000,. 
000; Registered Office, Room 1009, 
Alexandra House, Victoria, Hong Kong; 
Subscribers—Sinze Wu, 230, Fa Yuen. 
Street, Kowloon, Merchant; J. J. Koh, 
Circuit, Kowloon, Mer-. 
chant. | 


Ming Kwong Company, 
—Proprietors and 
theatres, cinemas, etc.; Nominal Capi-. 
tal, HK$1,000,000; Registered. Office, 
158,.Prince Edward Road, ground floor,. 
Kowloon; Subscribers— Yeh Shiu. 
Sheung, 156, Prince Edward Road, 
ground floor, Kowloon, Merchant; §, H.. 
Yang, 8 Grampian Road, Ist floor, 
Kowloon, Merchant. | 

Kai Ming Trading Company, 
Limited—General merchants, manu-. 
facturers, contractors, importers, ex-~ 
porters, etc.; Nominal Capital, HK$1,-. 
000,000; Registered Office, Bank of” 
East Asia Building, Room 805, Des. 
Voeux Road Central, Victoria, Hong'- 
Kong; Subscribers—C. King Lee, 3, 
Shiu Fai Terrace, ground floor, Hong- 


Limited’ 
managers of 


Kong, Merchant; Yam Sau Mui, 3, Shiu. 


Fai Terrace, ground floor, Hong Kong,. 
Married Woman. 


Hop Fat Electric Company,. 
Limited—Electricians and manufac-. 
turers, etc.; Nominal Capital, HK$1,-. 
000,000; ‘Registered Office, 123, Des. 
Voeux Road Central, ground floor, Vic-. 
Hong Kong; Subscribers—Kan_ 
Man Wai, 232, Sai Yeung Choi Street, 
1st floor, Kowloon, Merchant; Lee Yim 
Wah, 11, Sands Street, ground floor, 
Hong Kong, Merchant. 


Kwong Tung . Fat Company,. 
Limited—Importers, exporters, com-. 
mission agents and general traders; 


Nominal Capital, HK$300,000; Regis-. - 
tered Office, 107, Des Voeux Road Cen-. 
tral, ground floor, Victoria, Hong Kong;. 
Subscribers—Siu Yiu Chung, 125, 
Gloucester Road, 3rd floor, Hong Kong, 
Merchant; Siu Yiu Chor, 188, Lockhart 
Road, 3rd floor, Hong Kong, Merchant. 
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Great commercial and industrial interests 
are waiting for you in Indonesia. 
nian So,. tune in your business-activity to the 
Indonesian: market and ‘choose a smooth 
and, comfortable trip between | | 


MANILA and DJAKARTA v.v. 
= 


@ 
Garuda INDONES/AN AIRWAYS @Y 


TR 


ENERGY 
DOM ie. The Metropolitan- Vickers Electrical Co., Ltd. has a 


world-wide reputation for Power Station Equipment 
and Electrical Machinery and apparatus of all kinds. 


TURBO and HYDRO-ELECTRIC GENERATORS « GAS 
TURBINES « MARINE ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT + 
TRANSFORMERS « ELECTRIC TRACTION «+ MOTORS 
AND CONTROL GEAR « METERS, RELAYS AND 
INSTRUMENTS *» WELDING EQUIPMENT « SWITCH- 
GEAR + RECTIFIERS «= ELECTRONICS & RADIO « 
LAMPS & LIGHTING | 


ELECTRICAL 


MANCHESTER 17, ENGLAND 
Member of the AEI group of companies. 


Enquiries to: 
HONGKONG: Arnhold & Co., Lid., ‘ Holland House, Ice House St. 
SHANGHAI: Sassoon House 
SINGAPORE: McAlister & Co., Lid., 5, Battery Rd; also at Ipoh, 

Penang & Kuala Lumpur 
BANGKOK: Sieel Bros. & Co., Lid., Chartered Bank Buildings 


, 


3 | 
| 
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THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED — 


(REGISTERED IN LONDON, UNDER THE COMPANIES ACTS OF 1862 TO 1890, ON 2ND a 1692) 


F'] Capital and General Reserves 1,500,000 
Head Office: 15, Gracechurch bivedé, Edaden, E.C. 3, Agents in New York: Banke of Montreal the City of New York 
| Branches & Agencies: | | 
INDIA | , PAKISTAN BURMA MALAYAN FEDERATION HONG KONG 
Karachi | Ra Kuala Lum JAPAN 
Chittagong Kuantan tpkyo 
Calcutta CEYLON MAURITIUS Trengganu” 
na 
Delhi Kandy Ipoh SIAM 
Madras J affna : SINGAPORE | Kuala Lipis Bangkok 


A. G. DONN, Manager, Hong sistent 
BANKING. BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 
CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT. THE WORLD 
TRUSTEE AND EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN BY THE BANK’S TRUSTEE COMPANIES. 


1841 


GILMAN © COMPANY LTD. 


@ MERCHANTS 
@ SHIPPING AND INSURANCE 
@ LLOYDS AGENTS 


HEAD OFFICE: 4A DES VOEUX ROAD, CENTRAL, HONG KONG. CABLES: GILMAN HONG KONG. 


HONGKONG TRANSPORTATION CO., LTD. 


MARINA HOUSE, HONGKONG. 


MOLASSES INSTALLATION CABLES: HONTRANCY SHIPYARD — 
SHAN TSENG NGAU CHI w 
IMPORTERS EXPORTERS OF MOLASSES IN BULK 
TUG ano LIGHTER OWNERS «»« OCEAN TOWING 


BUILDERS OF STEEL BARGES FOR ALL 
PURPOSES PIPELINES ETC. REPAIRS. 
OFFICES AND AGENTS: SINGAPORE «# BANGKOK « TOKYO 


* 
% 
& 


| 
\o 
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> 


LTD. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK 
“BUILDING 


“HONG KONG 


P.O. Box No. 36 Telephone No. 28021 


Importers, Exporters, Shipping and 
Insurance Agents, Machinery and 
Contracting Engineers, Refrigeration 
Engineers, Office Equipment Experts, 
Wines and Spirits Stockists, Suppliers 
of Ships’ Paints, Provisions and 
Pharmaceuticals. 


HEAD OFFICE: 


24, ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C.3 


& 


BRANCHES: 
HONG KONG MANILA 
TOKYO: NEW YORK 
YOKOHAMA VANCOUVER 
NAGOYA COLOMBO 
KOBE CANTON* 
OSAKA FOOCHOW* 


* Business temporarily suspended. 


SUBSIDIARIES :— 
Dodsal Limited, Bombay. 
Dodwell & Co., (Aust.) Pty. Lid., Australia. 


Dodwell & Co. (East Africa) Ltd., Nairobi, 
Kenya. 


JARDINE, MATHESON 
& CO., LTD. 


14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
HONG KONG 


{ 

{ 

{ 

{ 

{ 

{ 

HONG KONG, CHINA, ) 
JAPAN & KOREA 
Importers and Exporters, | 
Tea and General Merchants, ) 
Insurance, Shipping and ) 
Air Transport | 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
The Australia China Line 

The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 

Ewo Breweries Limited 

Ewo Cotton Mills Limited 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


The Canton Insurance Office Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 
Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd. 


AGENTS: 


The Gien Line Limited 

The Royal Mail Lines Limited 

The Prince Line Limited | 
The Western Canada Steamships Limited | 
The Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. { 
Furness Withy & Co., Ltd. ) 
The Union Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. | 
Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. | 
Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. ) 
Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. | 
Guardian Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Lombard Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 

The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Hong Kong Airways Limited 


THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION LIMITED. 
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‘The United Conseil Bank L Ltd. 


Incorporated in India 
with Limited Liability 


Authorized Capital:  .......... 
Subscribed Capital: 
Paid-up Capital: . 


HK$ 96,386,000.- 
.... HK$ 48,193,000.- 
HK$) 24,006,000" 


MAERSK LINE] 


HK$ 24,096,000.- § 
Manage i by | 
BRANCHES 
General Agents U.S.A. 
MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., 
NEW YORK Agartala Dhoraji Navsari / 
Fast Fortnightly Sailings To 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & ‘Adee Gondal Pilani 
PHILADELPHIA Allahbad ‘Gwalior Poona 
via Alwar ‘Howrah Rajkot 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & Amritsar Indore Raniganj : 
PANAMA Asansol Jaipur ‘Secunderabad 
M/S OLGA MAERSK . * 18 Bangalore City Jalpaiguri. . Shillong 
M/S GERTRUDE MAERSK .... .... .... Feb. 11 Banaras Jodhpur Surat 
Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through Bhavnagar states & Ujjain 
Bills of Lading for Central and South Bombay Karaikudi : - 
America, Carribean and Gulf Ports. Bulsar Kolhapur Pay 
Special Strongroom Compartments & Calcutta Lucknow ; 
Refrigerated Cargo Space. Bhilsa 
Arrivals from U.S.A. Cuttack Madura 
aDra 
M/S TREIN MAERSK _.... .... .... -... Feb, - 
Delhi Mysore Morena © 
M/S NICOLINE MAERSK ...... .... .... Feb. 16 D N | 
M/S PETER MAERSK .... .... .... ... Feb. 25 
Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India PAKISTAN MALAYA ts Ma 
M/S AGNETE MAERSK .... .... Feb. 16 Karachi Penang Pondicherry 
eye Chittagong Singapore 3 
Sailings to Djakarta, Semarang WAIG 
Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik 
Papan, via Manila Akyab Mandalay’ ~ 
M/S VIBEKE MAERSK .... .... .... 10 Moulmein Rangoon 
FOREIGN BANKING SERVICE 
For Freight & Further Particulars The Bank provides complete service for foreign oft 
Please apply to: _ Banking and Exchange all over the wild in = 
& co-operation with first class Bankers... 
4 Queen’s Road Central P. SARIN. 
Pedder Building. Tel: 36066-9. Tel. 36071-2-3. Manager. 


Reserve Fund: 


Reserve Liability of 


HK$ 8,1382,000.- 
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